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His judgment—sound from years of flower show experience—is admired, 


s e 
judge wit ) respected, courted county-wide. Look with his eyes—shrewdly, expertly—at 


the new-style Zodiac. Appreciate as he would the new beauty of styling, 
h ; the new, lower sleeker look . . . gleaming body beauty . .. new, elegant facia, 
ls eyes trim styles and materials. .. inspired new colours. Notice too the extra touche 
of luxury (all without increase in price, remember!) and you'll know your 
judgment is as sharp and sure as his. See the new prize-of-its-class Zodiac 


at your Ford Dealer’s today. Price £675 plus £282.7.6 P.T. = £957.7.6 
(Also available with automatic transmission). 


new-style Zodiac from 608 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 
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Mysteries of the Craft 


for the August issue of History Today 

during the recent weeks of stoppage 
in the British printing industry may wel- 
come an historical note on the long and 
complex development of trade unionism 
among printers and allied workers. Printers’ 
chapels, each with their “ father” and 
“clerk,” meeting informally over “ a social 
pint of porter” to discuss regulations in 
their own workshops, have probably existed 
in Britain almost since the days of Caxton. 
The chapels, which were the predecessors of 
unions, always set a high value on the 
mysteries of their crafts and on the privi- 
leges of the men practising them. In 
spite of their marked individualism, how- 
eer, the printers were among the pioneers 
©: trades unionism proper towards the end 
© the eighteenth century, and can count 
ne notable “ martyrs” to the political 
rs then prevailing of industrial combina- 
tn among workmen. The printing unions 
m vertheless long remained suspicious of 
U 1.0N Organization on a national scale. Even 
l' 1957 there are ten unions in the printing 
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industry, some very small, and the several 
larger ones representing successive amal- 
gamations of highly independent-minded 
bodies. We shall make no comments here 
upon the contemporary effects of the spirited 
traditions of the craft unions that still hold 
out against being swept away into a single 
union monopoly. Instead, we commend for 
reflection a forthright statement issued by 
the society of London Compositors in 1835, 
at a time when they were perturbed by 
Owenite tendencies to national federations 
of labour. “‘ The fault and destruction of all 
Trades Unions,” the society told its 
members, “ has hitherto been that they have 
copied the vices which they have professed 
to condemn. While disunited and powerless 
they have stigmatized their employers as 
grasping taskmasters; but 2s soon as they 
were united and powerful, then they became 
tyrants in their turn, and unreasonably 
endeavoured to exact more than the nature 
of their employment demanded, or than 
their employers could afford to give...” 
In the twentieth century, as we shall no 
doubt be told, the case is altered. 
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The Emperor Justinian 
By D. M. NICOL 
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The Emperor with his ministers and guards: sixth-century mosaic in the church of S. Vitale, Ravenna 


JFustinian’s valiant attempt to restore the splendours of Imperial Rome, by turning 
back the clock to the days of Augustus, and making the Mediterranean once 
again a Roman lake, “ was impractical and largely a failure. But it was a glorious failure.” 


height, neither fat nor thin, with curly 
hair and a round, smooth, genial face lit 

a ruddy complexion and the hint of a smile: 
’rocopius describes the Emperor, and so the 
viving portraits show him to have been. 
10ugh his parents were simple Macedonian 
‘sants, and although his uncle and pre- 
essor the Emperor Justin I was totally 
erate, Justinian had imbibed the education 
the civilizing influences of the city of Con- 
ntinople. He had, in fact, directed imperial 


\ hei ORDINARY-LOOKING MAN, of medium 
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policy for most of his uncle’s nine-year reign; 
and when he succeeded him in §27 at the age 
of forty-five, his ideal of the Roman Empire 
was already fully formulated. Added to his 
remarkable intellectual attainments he had a 
quick native wit, a boundless energy of mind and 
body and anastonishing range of interests. There 
was no department of Church or State that he 
considered to be beyond his competence; he 
had a respect amounting to awe for his divine 
authority as Emperor; and yet he was always 
accessible to his subjects. He suffered torments 
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The Empress Theodora among her retinue: “ Even Procopius, who attacks her reputation with a vitriolic 
eS: is obliged to admit that she had extraordinary beauty and charm......she was extremely 


shrewd. Her influence over Fustinian was great, but not too great”’. 


of indecision and jealousy, and he was some- 
times childishly vain; but he tried never to 
reveal his emotions. He was fervently religious, 
an ardent theologian, composer of hymns and 
tracts; and he was abstemious to the point of 
asceticism, often fasting for forty-eight hours. 
He slept very little, perhaps only an hour at a 
time, and would work far into the night or pace 
the floors of the palace until dawn. 

Shortly before his accession, Justinian 
married Theodora, the daughter of one of the 
bear-keepers of the Hippodrome whom he had 
persuaded his uncle to raise to patrician rank. 
Even Procopius, who attacks her reputation 
with a vitriolic pen in the pages of his famous 
Secret History, is obliged to admit that she had 
extraordinary beauty and charm. She was 
small and dainty, with a pale, oval face, a 
solemn expression and large black eyes. The 
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Mosaic in S. Vitale 


scandalous stories of her early life on the stag 
must have had some basis of fact; she had a 
least one illegitimate child to remind her of he 
stormy youth; and if she was a star attractior 


in her time, it was because she had no false 


modesty about displaying her natural grace 
and talents. Some of her alleged exploits must 
even in this enlightened age, remain, as Gibbo 
left them, “ veiled in the obscurity of a learnec 
language.” Her worst enemies, however, couk 
find no fault with her sexual morality after he 
marriage. For her longing to be always th 
centre of attraction was completely fulfilled b 
the pomp and luxury of her life as Empress. 
contrast to her husband, Theodora acted th 
part of the austere and aloof great lady, some 
times cruel and arrogant, but with a flair fo 
“ turning even the most serious of matters int 
comedy.” She was, as Diehl puts it, “ tré 
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femme . . . compliquée et souvent déconcertante, 
mais séduisante toujours infiniment”; and she 
was extremely shrewd. Her influence over 
Justinian was great, but not too great. She was 
not above deceiving him to effect her own 
schemes; but she knew just how far she could 
go without losing his trust; for it seemed that 
she could never lose his love. He was infatuated 
with her, could not bear to be apart from her, 
and, if she had asked him, would perhaps have 
ruined the state—as Procopius says he did— 
to feed the fire of her love. But she shared to 
the full his belief in the Roman Empire and in 
the majesty of her calling; and her wise appre- 
ciation of the Empire’s vital interests saved her 
husband from adopting a wholly disastrous 
policy in the eastern provinces. For, whereas 
Justinian came from the Latin world and 
thought like a Roman, Theodora was a Greek, 
or rather a Byzantine. Because she gave herself 
so wholeheartedly to the task of playing the role 
of Empress, she was the ideal consort for 
Justinian, who, though no actor himself, was 
firmly persuaded that God had appointed him 
stage-manager of the world’s affairs. 

For the Roman Empire was, in theory if not 
in practice, the whole civilized world: so 
Jupiter had proclaimed, through his prophet 
Virgil, to the first Roman Emperor. Its bound- 
aries had not been extended since the time of 
Trajan and, ever since the fourth century, they 
had been contracting rather than expanding. 
By the sixth century, all the western provinces 
had passed out of Roman control—Africa to 
the Vandals, Italy and Spain to the Goths, Gaul 

) the Franks and Britain to the Angles and 
saxons. But the theory of an undivided Empire 
emained; and Justinian made full use of every 
ccasion that offered to translate the theory 
ito fact. For Augustus, the “ civilized” 
orld had meant the Graeco-Roman as opposed 
) the “ barbarian” world. For Justinian, 
ided to this inherited principle, there was the 
elief that “ Roman” meant “ Christian.” 
hose not Christians—which included heretics 
ke the Arian Goths—were the new barbarians; 
id even the Christian kings who lived beyond 
1e actual frontiers of the Empire considered 
1emselves answerable before God to the one 
ue Christian Emperor. It was inconceivable 
iat there should be more than one Emperor in 
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the world. For, as a contemporary of Justinian 
expressed it, “‘ the Roman Empire participates 
in the dignity of Christ, transcending every 
other power, and will remain unconquered till 
the final consummation.” 

It was Justinian’s dream to win back the 
separated western provinces and to build again 
the Empire of the Caesars, ruled by one hand, 
guided by one law and inspired by one faith. 
If this vision were to be realized he must have 
peace on his eastern frontiers; he must have 
complete command of all the resources of Con- 
stantinople and the east; and he must have 
capable men to find the means and direct the 
operations. Justinian himself never took the 
field of battle. For him the whole Empire was a 
battlefield, and all its affairs were campaigns 
that he supervised from his headquarters in 
Constantinople. He was fortunate in finding a 
number of outstandingly able and, for the most 
part, unswervingly loyal officers—men who by 
their varied qualities, often by their corruption 
and greed, but especially by their energy, 
typify the period. There were Tribonian the 
lawyer, the Quaestor of the Sacred Palace, and 
John of Cappadocia, the business-man and 
Prefect of the East, the former perhaps the 
finest scholar of his day, the latter illiterate, but 
both tirelessly resourceful and unscrupulous. 
There was Belisarius, his greatest general, 
whom Gibbon has labelled “ the Africanus of 
new Rome,” like the Emperor a Macedonian; 
and there was the eunuch Narses, who equalled 
and perfected the military achievements of 
Belisarius in Italy. These were the men who 
laboured to make Justinian’s dream come true. 

The first and fiercest reaction to his imperial 
ideal came, not from the barbarians, but from 
his own subjects. In 532 a riot broke out in 
Constantinople that quickly developed into a 
general rebellion. The Blues and the Greens— 
the two factions of the Hippodrome, under 
whose banners the people ranged themselves 
according to their political and religious lean- 
ings—for once united in common cause; and 
the senators who distrusted Justinian’s auto- 
cratic tendencies took the opportunity to stir 
up the mob for a change of Emperor and 
dynasty. A rival Emperor was proclaimed, and 
during the disorders much of the city was 
burnt down. Justinian was only prevented 











The Church of St. Sophia, from an early print : built 
by Justinian as an “ enduring symbol of his ideal.” 


from flight by the courage of Theodora, who 
preferred death to dishonour; and the régime 
was saved by the ruthlessness of Belisarius, 
whose soldiers mowed down some 30,000 
people in the Hippodrome. 

The “ Nika riot” was the crisis of Jus- 
tinian’s career. It gave him the excuse to assert 
the absolute authority that he believed to be 
his by divine right. Thenceforth, as Procopius 
says, “‘ the Senate sat as in a picture,” exercis- 
ing no control and no influence; and the Hippo- 
drome, the only arena of free expression, was 
closed for several years. In the same year, 
Justinian made a treaty of “ everlasting peace ” 
with the Persians, who had been steadily 
encroaching on the Empire in the East; and 
the way was paved for the great plan of recon- 
quest in the West. The first step was the 
recovery from the Vandals of the ancient 
Roman province of Africa. It was proclaimed 
as a just war, against the rule of barbarians who 
were not only tyrants but also—and this was 
worse—militant heretics. Belisarius, fresh 
from the Persian front, led the expedition in 
533, and the Vandal kingdom was destroyed in 
two battles fought within the year. Guerilla 
warfare against the native tribes continued for 
another fifteen years; but at least a lost province 
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of the Empire had been brought back to Roman 
rule. 

As soon as Belisarius could be spared from 
Africa, Justinian turned his mind to recovering 
Italy from the Ostrogoths; and the pretext was 
opportunely provided by the murder of Queen 
Amalasuntha, his friend and ally. It might be 
said—and it is a reflection on the whole policy 
of Justinian and its consequences—that the 
story of the reconquest of Italy in the sixth 
century belongs to the history of western 
Europe rather than to that of what was still 
called the Roman Empire. To many, at the 
time, the Gothic kingdom seemed to be an 
established fact; and there were those, both in 
the East and in the West, who preferred the 
existing situation, however irksome, to the 
dangerous dream of a reunited Christian 
Roman Empire. Cassiodorus, who held high 
office under the Gothic kings at Ravenna and 
lived long enough to see the undoing of Jus- 
tinian’s work by even more barbarous bar- 
barians, had no doubts that Italy was better 
off under the Goths than it could ever be under 
Constantinople. He would have agreed with 
Procopius’s verdict that Justinian could never 
let well alone: he was “an arch-destroyer of 
well-established institutions.” The brilliant 
campaigns of Belisarius, which led to the 
capture of Naples, Rome and Ravenna, were 
followed by the resurgence of the Goths under 
Totila in 541. The Emperor temporarily lost 
heart; and his general, starved of troops, lost his 
initiative. Totila was not defeated until 552; 
and it was the eunuch Narses who completed 
the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Italy, Sicily 
and Dalmatia were restored to the Empire by 
555, but only after twenty long years of fighting. 

The changes that Justinian made in the 
general administration of his Empire were 
intended, like his conquests, to promote a 
greater unity and centralization of authority. 
It was after the Nika riot, when the need for 
improvement had been tragically demonstrated, 
that he instituted his administrative reforms, 
characteristically insisting that they were not 
innovations but simple “ reversions to an older 
order.” His crippling taxation was clearly 
regarded as the most odious feature of his reign; 
but the system was not his creation, nor could 
he do much to check the corruption of his 
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agents, although he abolished the sale of offices 











and raised the salaries of provincial governors. 
To pay for the attempted application of an 
impracticable ideal of Empire, it was vitally 
important that the money should come in. On 
the other hand, he made many economies, not 
least in the grandiose civil service. John Lydus, 
the retired clerk, laments the passing of a truly 
Parkinsonian bureaucracy, shorn of its extra- 
vagant glories by a miserly Emperor, and 
deplores the introduction of Greek in legal 
business and the abolition of compulsory Latin, 
“the starting-point of all the stages of our 
degradation.” 

It was out of his desire to centralize the 
administration that Justinian undertook the 
compilation of Roman law, which has proved 
to be one of the most lasting monuments of his 
reign. A year after his accession, he appointed 
a commission of legal experts, under the direc- 
tion of Tribonian, to collect all the valid edicts 
of the Roman Emperors since Hadrian; and in 
529 there was published the first edition of the 
Codex Fustinianus. In 530 another commission 
was set up, to revise all the rulings and pre- 
cedents of the classical Roman lawyers, and to 
reject all irrelevancies, contradictions and 
anachronisms. The result was the fifty books 
of the Digest or Pandects, which appeared in 
533. In the same year, a smaller version of the 
Codex and Digest was published under the 
name of the Institutes, intended as a handbook 
for students of the law. Finally, in 534 the 
definitive edition of the Codex was produced. 
Justinian’s legal work was original only in so far 
as it involved rejection and adaptation of 
Roman law to the conditions of the Christian 
Empire of the sixth century—the Codex, for 

xample, owed much to the earlier legal com- 
vilation of the Emperor Theodosius II. In 
practice, it was in some respects more humane 
han Roman law and in others more dogmatic; 
or it was designed to protect Christianity and 
0 to proscribe every other religion. Above all, 
t laid great stress on the autocratic power of 
he Emperor, and put Justinian’s conception of 
ibsolutism on a solid legal foundation. The 
eally original part of his legislation was con- 


St. Sophia, the interior : “ the great dome 
rloating incredibly over an enormous empty space, 
eemed to bring down to earth a part of heaven itself” 


tained in his Novels, the new laws promulgated 
after the publication of the Codex; and it is 
significant that, while the Codex, Pandects and 
Institutes were at first published in Latin, the 
Novels were nearly all written in Greek, 
the spoken language of the greater part of the 
Empire. 

Justinian’s legal labours receive scant notice 
from his contemporaries.. But they were 
tremendously impressed by his building works. 
The ruins of great fortresses still mark the 
obliterated boundaries of his Empire from 
Africa to the Danube—there were six hundred 
in the Balkans alone; and the churches built or 
completed by him in Ravenna still proclaim 
Italy as a province once ruled from Byzantium. 
His great basilica in Jerusalem has disappeared ; 
and his church of the Holy Apostles in Con- 
stantinople, where future Emperors were 
buried, was destroyed by the Turks, though its 
copy can be seen in St. Mark’s at Venice. But 
the most glorious of all his buildings, the 
Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, still 
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The mosaic - lined apse of S. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, showing the Saint with symbols 
of the Evangelists and the Transfiguration 


stands as an enduring symbol of his ideal. It 
was begun in 532, to replace the basilica of 
Constantine that had been burnt down during 
the Nika riot. The architects, Anthemius of 
Tralles and Isidore of Miletus, both came from 
Asia Minor. Whereas Justinian’s collection of 
the law was based on the western Roman 
tradition, his Church of the Divine Wisdom 
was based firmly on Byzantium and looked to 
the East rather than to the West. It was to 
become the criterion of all Byzantine church 
architecture, and a challenge to the great 
Moslem architects of later years. The great 
dome, 107 feet in diameter, floating incredibly 
over an enormous empty space, seemed to 
bring down to earth a part of heaven itself. It 
impressed not by its steeples or arches thrust- 
ing up to heaven, not by its dim, religious 
gloom, but by its airiness and light. “ You 
would think,” says Procopius, “ that it was not 
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merely illuminated from without by the sun 
but that radiance springs also from within it.” 
It was a church “ the like of which has never 
been since Adam nor ever will be.” It was 
completed by ten thousand workmen in five 
years; and it is said that, when Justinian first 
entered its doors, he exclaimed: “ Glory to God 
who hath deemed me worthy of so great a work. 
I have outdone thee, Solomon.” 

The Sacred Palace was the seat of the divine 
Emperor; the “ Great Church,” the place 
where he communed with one greater than him- 
self, whose wisdom guided his hand and for 
whom he deputized as regent on earth. It was 
Justinian’s aim to unite Church and State as 
components of one part under his single control, 
“ that through our right judgment things divine 
and human may blend to form a single har- 
mony.” The unity of the Church—and in 
consequence the unity of the Empire— 
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depended upon uniformity of belief; and that 
belief had been determined at the four oecu- 
menical councils. The canons of those councils 
must, therefore, have the same validity as 
imperial laws; and only the orthodox, the right 
believers, could enjoy the full privileges of 
citizenship. Non-Christian philosophies and 
creeds could no longer be tolerated. The 
universities and the law schools must be care- 
fully supervised. In particular, the teachings 
yf the “impious Hellenes ” must be suppres- 
sed; and in §29 Justinian ordered that the 
Platonic Academy in Athens be closed for ever. 
Many non-Christians were persecuted, al- 
though such indispensable civil servants as 
Tribonian or John of Cappadocia might 
remain unregenerate “‘ Hellenes.” There were 
also many intelligent men who thought their 
Emperor a religious fanatic, but made their 
peace with enforced Christianity as the easiest 
way out. Procopius claims that “ all the resi- 
dents of his own Caesarea . . . regarding it as a 
foolish thing to undergo any suffering in defence 
of a senseless dogma, adopted the name of 
Christians in place of that which they then 
bore, and by this pretence succeeded in shaking 
off the danger arising from the law.” 

Heresy, however, was accounted an even 
greater crime than paganism; and, since the 
religious bigotry of the heretical sects was equal 
to that of the Emperor himself, it was heresy 
rather than disbelief that was liable to disrupt 
the Empire. The smaller sects, such as the 
Manichaeans, could be dealt with by simple 
persecution; but the Arians and the Mono- 
physites peopled great stretches of the Empire 
n west and east; and their salvation could only 
ve effected by methods amounting to total war. 
[n the western provinces the Papacy had 
cquired a unique prestige, as the one see whose 
ncumbent, although surrounded by heretics, 
vad never erred in the matter of doctrine. But 
t was the Emperor who was the head of the 
thurch; and, while the Popes might be loyal 
ervants of the orthodox cause and thus of 
mperial rule in the West, they were still the 
imperor’s subjects and must accept and sanc- 
ion whatever arrangements he might find it 
iecessary to make in the East. For it was in the 
East that the Monophysites flourished; and it 
was they who proved most difficult to accom- 





modate in the uniform Christian Empire. The 
eastern provinces, especially Egypt and Syria, 
stubbornly maintained the mistaken belief, 
denounced at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
that Christ had but one nature. Previous 
Emperors had made intelligent efforts to solve 
this problem by working out a compromise 
which would be acceptable to orthodox and 
Monophysites alike, and so prevent the 
dangerous possibility that the eastern provinces, 
with all their wealth and resources, might 
secede from the Empire. Tolerance and a 
readiness to compromise were perhaps Greek 
rather than Roman characteristics. The Papacy 
had firmly rejected any form of enosis with the 
heretics of the East; and the price of preserving 
the loyalty of the Copts and Syrians had been 
the first schism between the Churches of Rome 
and Constantinople. Almost the first act of 
Justin I, when he came to the throne in 518, 
had been to heal the schism by renouncing the 
compromise formula with the Monophysites; 
and the moving spirit behind his action had 
been his nephew Justinian. In Justinian’s 
vision of the Empire, there could be no estrange- 
ment between the old and the new Rome; and, 
in any case, the Pope was right to insist on strict 
adherence to the definitions of the councils. 
Beyond that, however, Justinian was for once 
hesitant and inconsistent. He was perhaps too 
nearly affected by the problem: he was himself 
a theologian, and his beloved wife Theodora 
was an incurable Monophysite. It was Theo- 
dora who persistently counselled him to adopt 
a policy of tolerance towards the Monophysites. 
There can be little doubt that her advice was 
sound; for ultimately the support of the eastern 
provinces was of far greater importance to 
Constantinople than the goodwill of Rome. 
As things turned out, Justinian, caught between 
the Scylla of the Papacy and Roman imperialism 
and the Charybdis of Theodora and Greek 
common sense, and deeply involved in the 
theological implications of the problem, failed 
to reach any solution. He bullied into submis- 
sion the weak-minded Pope Vigilius, himself 
the creature of Theodora, thereby creating a 
schism in the western Church; he worried over 
possible compromises which the Monophysites 
rejected; and occasionally he reverted to 
persecution, while Theodora sheltered the 
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Justinian, struck in 
Constantinople  atout 
534 A.D. 


victims of his zeal behind the palace walls. But, 
after the death of Theodora in 548, he became 
“an old man who no longer cared for any- 
thing,” except theology: “‘ in caelum mens omnis 
erat.” It became an act of piety with him to 
find some measure of agreement with her co- 
religionists; and, in 553, he summoned the 
Fifth Oecumenical Council, which satisfied no 
one but himself. In the end, he became com- 
pletely obsessed by his theological speculations 
and died in 565, suspected by Popes, Patriarchs 
and Monophysites alike of being in the grip 
of the rarefied heresy of aphthartodocetism.! 
Ostrogorsky remarks that Justinian “ had 
meant his reign to inaugurate a new era, but it 
really marked the close of a great age.”” He was 
“the last Roman Emperor” to occupy the 
Byzantine throne. Rather than accept the facts 
of history, he drained the resources of Byzan- 
tium in the effort to revive the ancient glories 
of Rome. His western campaigns brought tre- 
mendous suffering to the countries concerned. 
For Italy, it was like a second Hannibalic War. 
Agriculture ceased; the people encured a state 
of chronic starvation; and the city of Rome, 
which changed hands five times, was reduced 


‘The doctrine of incorruptibility—namely, that 
the body of Christ was incorruptible from the 
moment that the Logos or Divinity entered into it. 
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to ruins. 


Milan, the wealthiest and most 
populous town in Italy, was destroyed by the 
Goths in §39; and all its male inhabitants, who 
numbered 300,000, were massacred. Such were 
the immediate effects of Justinian’s ambition to 
upset the settled order of things. The over- 
throw of the Gothic kingdom left Italy open 
to the Lombards; and Justinian’s extravagant 
dream was dissolved almost as soon as it had 
materialized. But the results were not all so 
destructive or so ephemeral. The Empire had 
at least re-asserted its rights over Italy. Contact 
between Rome and Constantinople had again 
been established. Ravenna and other districts 
remained part of the Empire until the eighth 
century; and the southern provinces provided a 
link between Italy and Byzantium, between the 
Latin and the Greek world, for another five 
hundred years, until they succumbed to the 
Normans. Southern Spain, which had been 
recovered about 550, again under pretext of 
protecting Orthodoxy against a heretic, re- 
mained an imperial province for some seventy 
years; and North Africa lived in peace and 
prosperity, as a magnificently fortified Roman 
exarchate, for a hundred years before the Arabs 
arrived. 

But, in the end, it was the eastern provinces 
that had to pay the price, losing not orly their 
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wealth but also their sense of security. The 
northern and eastern frontiers, although pro- 
tected by a chain of fortresses, were deprived of 
armies powerful enough for their defence. The 
nearer enemies of Byzantium were hardly held 
back. The Huns and Slavs made almost annual 
raids across the Danube; and the Persians, 
violating the “everlasting peace,” attacked 
Syria and destroyed Antioch in 540. Justinian 
successfully fought or bought off these enemies 
during his reign; and, in fact, the Persians were 
denied access to the Byzantine monopoly of 
the Black Sea. But, after his death, both Slavs 
and Persians broke through. It was perhaps 
some credit to Justinian’s achievements that 
the Emperor Heraclius, who finally drove back 
the Persians for ever, should have been raised 
to the purple in the still Roman province of 
Africa in 610. But the defeat of the Persians 
left the way open for the Arabs; and Justinian 
had been dead barely a hundred years when 
the Monophysite provinces of Egypt and Syria 
—victims of an imperial policy that found it 
hard to tolerate any deviationists—passed, not 
too unwillingly, into the Moslem world. 
When, on the eve of the founding of the 
Empire, Octavian and Antony divided the 
Roman world between them, they drew a line 
on the map from north to south, through the 





town of Scodra on the Dalmatian coast. They 
showed remarkable foresight. For it was about 
there that the Empire divided into the Latin 
West and the Greek East; and although the 
two parts were united under Augustus and his 
successors for nearly four hundred years, it 
was about there that the structure fell apart in 
the fifth century. By Justinian’s time, the 
Empire had already come to draw its civiliza- 
tion and prosperity from the Greek world; and 
the safety and security of the eastern provinces 
was its most vital need. Justinian’s attempt to 
turn back the clock to the days of Augustus— 
to make the Mediterranean once again a Roman 
lake with all its inhabitants of one Christian 
mind—was impractical and largely a failure. 
But it was a glorious failure. For, apart from 
bequeathing to the world the great legacy of 
Roman law and the splendid symbol of St. 
Sophia, Justinian immeasurably strengthened 
the foundations of the myth that inspired and 
sustained the East Roman or Byzantine Empire 
through another nine hundred years—the myth 
against which no enemy and no argument could 
prevail: that the Empire defended by God was 
co-terminous with the limits of the Christian 
world and, like the Kingdom of Heaven, of 
which it was the earthly reflection, would endure 
for ever. 


Obverse of the same medal: Justinian preceded by a winged victory, with the 
legend : “‘ Salvation and Glory of the Romans” 
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HE SUMMER VOYAGER TO CANADA, if he 

still travels by sea, follows an historic 

exploration route. He sails within sight 
of the bleak coasts of Newfoundland, pene- 
trates the Strait of Belle Isle, and crosses the 
great Gulf of St. Lawrence where the shores 
recede into the invisibility of distance and then 
return to sight as his ship enters the wide 
estuary of the St. Lawrence river. Many hours 
afterwards, when the river has narrowed to a 
mere mile in width, the dark rock of Quebec 
raises the grey stone silhouettes of its buildings 
on the northern bank, and some time next day 
the traveller disembarks at one of the quays of 
the bilingual metropolis of Montreal, the 
largest—and the most charming—city of 
modern Canada. 

It was by the same route and to the same 
destination that the Breton captain Jacques 
Cartier came when he sailed in 1535 up the 
great river—‘‘the road of Canada” as the 
Indians called it—between banks crowded with 
autumn-brilliant forests where now the 
aluminium-roofed churches glitter over the 
narrow French Canadian farms running down 
to the water’s edge. 

Cartier was not the actual discoverer of 
Canada, though he was the first man to enter 
the interior of that vast land. Shadowy pre- 
decessors like Leif Erikson—and more sub- 
stantial ones like Cabot and Giovanni da 
Verazzano—had reached the mainland coasts of 
North America before him, while, for the 
earlier part of his voyage from St. Malo, 
Cartier followed a route already known to the 
Breton fishermen who sailed out to the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. Even in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, which he had entered in the pre- 
ceding year of 1534, he met French skippers 
pushing ahead of the explorers in search of new 
fishing grounds. 

What made Cartier go beyond these anony- 
mous pioneers when he returned in 1535 was 
the fact that he was looking for something more 
splendid than the abundant cargoes of salt cod 
that his fellow countrymen regarded as fair 
rewards for their uncelebrated discoveries. He 
was sailing under the patronage of Francis I, 
and was seeking new lands for the king who 
employed him. Already, on the temperate 
Gaspé Peninsula, where the province of Quebec 
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The New 
France: 


THE FRENCH- 
CANADIAN DREAM 


The story of French Canada from Cartier’s 
first voyage to the death of Montcalm 


on the Plains of Abraham 


By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


now begins, he had performed a symbolic 
annexation by erecting a tall cross embellished 
by a fleur de lis before a puzzled audience of 
Micmac Indians, and now, on his second 
voyage, he nurtured the hope that the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence might open out into that North- 
west Passage to the kingdoms of Asia which 
was the recurrent dream of all sixteenth- 
century navigators. 

After leaving the Gulf, Cartier was dis- 
appointed to find that he was sailing in fresh 
water, but his hopes took a new impetus when 
the Indians he encountered told him that the 
river went so far inland that they had never 
heard of anyone reaching its end, and that 
along its banks lay rich realms with resounding 
names like Canada and Hochelega. When one 
remembers that less than twenty years earlier 
Cortes had plundered the wealth of the Aztecs 
and that only in January, 1534, Hernando 
Pizarro had arrived in Spain with even greater 
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The arrival of Jacques Cartier and French colonists in Canada, on his third voyage in 1541. 
From a map by Vallard, 1546 


treasures from Peru, it is easy to understand 
how Cartier’s imagination must have been fired 
by the boastful tales his guides had to tell about 
these mysterious kingdoms. 

He sailed on until he came within sight of the 
rock where Quebec now stands. Here, he was 
told, lay Stadacona, capital of the realm of 
Canada; he found a poor village of Mohawk 
Indians whose tools and weapons were of stone 
and who lived meagrely because the maize on 
which their agrarian culture depended would 

it grow well in the St. Lawrence valley. 
‘Vhen he continued to Hochelega, which 

cupied part of the site of Montreal, he found 
other village, more heavily fortified than 
adacona, but certainly no richer. He con- 
led himself by climbing Mount Royal— 
hich he named on this occasion—and looking 
rer the rapid-broken course of the St. 
awrence receding into the unknown west. 
till, despite the disappointments of Hochelega 
id Stadacona, his desire to discover rich 
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kingdoms was durable enough to make him 
give credence to the tales that the Indians now 
told of another phantom realm, the mighty 
kingdom of Saguenay, which was said to lie 
somewhere beyond the great forests to the 
north of the river. 

Cartier returned to winter at Stadacona, and 
there he built a fort which was the first Euro- 
pean building on the site of the future Quebec. 
For five months he waited for the ice to break 
on the river; twenty-five of his men died of 
scurvy and the rest might have followed them, 
if an Indian had not brought them back to 
health with infusions of pine boughs. 

Even this experience of the northern winter 
did not destroy Cartier’s hopes of richer dis- 
coveries, and he managed on his return so 
effectively to transmit his enthusiasm to the 
French court that a great expedition was 
planned for conquest and colonization, and for 
further exploration in the hope of finding the 
North-west Passage. The Sieur de Roberval 











The real founder of New France, 


Samuel de Champlain, 1576— 
1635; an engraving after a con- 
temporary portrait. 


was appointed lieutenant-general of the new 
dominions which it was hoped would be sub- 
jected to French rule, Cartier was appointed 
captain-general of the fleet, to which ten ships 
were assigned, and several hundred soldiers, 
sailors, artisans and potential colonists were 
recruited. In the spring of 1541 Cartier set 
sail with half the fleet, expecting Roberval to 
join him shortly afterwards. 

The history of the venture was typical of 
sixteenth-century attempts—whether French 
or English—to colonize North America. Its 
members lacked both experience and a united 
purpose. Cartier seems to have made no 
serious attempt at colonization. Instead, he 
went off in search of the mythical kingdom of 
Saguenay, and when he travelled up the Ottawa 
River, where it was supposed to lie, he encoun- 
tered only primitive and hostile bands of 
Indians. His hopes now centred on a few 
samples of gold and precious stones that he had 
collected in the northern wilderness and with 
which he set sail for home in 1542. He encoun- 
tered the tardy Roberval off Newfoundland 
with the remainder of the fleet. Defying 
Roberval’s command, he set sail secretly in the 
night and continued his voyage to France. 
Roberval went on to Canada, searched like- 
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wise for the kingdom of Saguenay, appears to 
have made as little effort at colonization as 
Cartier, and followed him home next year. The 
expedition seemed a total failure. Even Cartier’s 
gold turned out to be mica and his precious 
stones gave the French language a new euphem- 
ism for the spurious—‘‘ diamants de Canada.” 

Disappointment over the meagre results of 
this expensive enterprise so discouraged the 
rulers of France that there were no further signs 
of official interest in North America until the 
Bourbon dynasty assumed power with the 
eccession of Henry IV. Yet Cartier’s expedi- 
tions had not been as fruitless as they may have 
seemed to his contemporaries; he appears to 
have been the first Frenchman to trade with the 
Indians for furs—this happened on his earlier 
voyage of 1534—and in doing so he laid the 
foundation on which French influence in 
Canada was eventually established. 

For, if Frenchmen returned to Canadian 
waters after the failure of Roberval’s expedition, 
it was not for gold or for strange kingdoms, but 
for fish and fur. The first seasonal French 
camps on the St. Lawrence estuary were set up 
by whalers and fishermen; and a semi-per- 
manent post established by Basque traders at 
Tadoussac on the mouth of the Saguenay 
River became the centre of the early fur trade, 
a trade that grew rapidly, since the Indian 
demand for metal was insatiable, while at this 
period the supply of furs seemed inexhaustible. 

As a result, by the end of the sixteenth 
century a dual preoccupation with Canada 
arose in France. The merchants were interested 
in furs; Henry IV, having established peace in 
France, was interested in extending his power 
and prestige by establishing colonies that would 
confirm his claims to the lands bordering the 
St. Lawrence. 

Many of the royal advisers looked dubiously 
on this renewal of imperialist ambitions. Sully, 
for instance, remarked that “ there is no wealth 
to be hoped for in all the countries of the Nev 
World which lie above the fortieth degree o 
latitude.” But Henry IV hoped to reconcil« 
his lack of cash with his desire for colonizatior 
by granting fur-trading monopolies on the 
condition that the recipients should establis! 
settlements at their own expense. In doing s« 
he set a precedent that French rulers were t 
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‘low for many years, without ever clearly 
erceiving that there was a basic incompa- 
bility between fur-trading and agriculture. 
he fur trade depended on wild forests where 
1imals and primitive hunters could exist un- 
isturbed by civilization; agriculture destroyed 
srests, drove the animals away, and sent the 
unters farther into the wilderness in their 
search for prey. This conflict of interests per- 
aded the whole history of the French empire 
North America, and prevented the first 
tentative colonies at the end of the sixteenth 
century from achieving any appreciable success. 








It was, indeed, only with the appearance of 
that versatile and phenomenally energetic 
explorer, Samuel de Champlain, that French 
power was finally established on the St. 
Lawrence. Champlain had already travelled 
widely in the Spanish colonies of South America 
when he was appointed by Henry IV to the post 
of geographer-royal and set out in 1693 on his 
first voyage to the St. Lawrence. He was 


impressed by the potentialities of the region; 
and in 1608 he persuaded a group of merchants 
led by the Sieur de Monts, who had failed in an 
attempt to settle in Acadia, to try their luck in 
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Champlain’s house at Quebec, his headquarters for more than twenty years ; from his own drawing 
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the Canadian interior. In the spring of that 
year, he set out with a small expedition and, 
like Cartier before him, chose the rock of 
Quebec as the site of his base. Cartier’s fort 
had rotted away, and Stadacona itself had dis- 
appeared with the southward withdrawal of the 
Mohawks in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Twenty-eight people wintered in the habitation 
that Champlain built there; only eight survived 
until the spring of 1609. But Champlain was 
undiscouraged and kept Quebec—as he named 
it after an Indian word (kebec) describing the 
narrowing of the river at this point—as his 
permanent base. Since then it has been con- 
tinually occupied; and so Champlain, rather 
than Cartier, can be regarded as the real 
founder of the city, as well as the real founder 
of the Province of New France that grew up 
around it. - 

Champlain was in many ways a prototype 
of the colonial culture that emerged in Canada 
during that century and a-half before Wolfe 
brought the French régime to an end on the 
heights outside the city of Quebec. In this rest- 
less explorer, all the expansionist zeal that 
prevented the colony from ever becoming a 
stable and limited territory was already present. 
He explored the valleys of the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa, discovered Lake Champlain 
and pushed on to Lake Huron, all the way 
establishing contacts with the Indians and 
laying the foundations for the fur trade that 
for two centuries dominated the fortunes of 
Montreal, whose site Champlain picked in 1611 
as the most suitable place for a central trading 
depot. This pattern of constant probing into 
the wilderness that dominated Champlain’s 
life not merely anticipated the soldier-explorers 
of the later seventeenth century, who pushed 
the line of French forts down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans, but also pointed forward to 
another characteristic French Canadian type, 
the coureurs de bois, who trapped and traded into 
the primeval forest, lived like Indians and 
eventually helped to carry the fur trade—and 
the first glimmerings of European civilization— 
through the Prairies to the Rockies. 

Champlain’s contact with the Indians in- 
volved him in their warfare; and here again he 
established a pattern that was to recur through- 
out the history of New France. He allied him- 
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self with the Hurons and the Algonquins in 
their struggles against the Iroquois, and thus 
earned for France the undying enmity of the 
strongest and most powerfully organized of all 
the Indian nations. But military involvement 
with the Indians did not merely create an 
element of danger; it also introduced into the 
civilization of New France a disconcerting 
strain of barbarism. Champlain was distressed 
to witness the elaborate tortures that his allies 
inflicted on their prisoners; but this did not 
prevent him from indulging in the warfare that 
involved such cruelties; and the kind of moral 
degeneration that eventually resulted from 
participation in Indian campaigns was to be 
revealed at the end of the seventeenth century, 
when Frontenac’s mixed bands of French and 
Indians descended on the frontier villages of 
New York and New England and massacred 
the inhabitants without distinction of age or sex. 

But one of the curious paradoxes of New 
France was that barbarism of this kind ran 
parallel with a religious zeal that did not flinch 
before the agonies of martyrdom; and here 
again Champlain appears as a prototype of the 
civilization he founded. For in him the capable 
and sometimes ruthless man of action was 
combined with the pious ascetic; and if he 
introduced the French to Indian warfare, he 
also introduced the Indians to Christian ideas 
and brought the first Récollet missionaries to 
Quebec in 1615. Here it is perhaps desirable to 
point out that French Canadian historians have 
often tried to present the French annexation of 
the St. Lawrence region as having been 
motivated primarily by the hope of converting 
the pagan Indians. That Champlain was per- 
petually conscious of the possibilities of con- 
version is certainly true; but it seems equally 
true that proselytizing took third place in his 
mind after trade and discovery. As for his fur- 
trading associates, their attitude of calculating 
opportunism is perhaps best revealed in a 
statement of the Récollet Father Sagard- 
Théodat, regarding his difficulties at this 
period. “ I had hoped,” he wrote, “‘ to promote 
peace between the Hurons and the Iroquois, 
so that Christianity could be spread among 
them, and to open the roads to trade with many 
nations which were not accessible, but some of 
the members of the Company advised me that 
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Canadian cultivator. it is for the very good 
reason that he was the only one for many years; 
even he was tolerated because his training as an 
apothecary made him useful to the traders. 
Hébert’s cultivation was limited to gardening; 
not until 1628, twenty years after the founda- 
tion of Quebec, did a plough turn a single 
furrow of its soil; and by that time less than a 
hectare of land had been cleared. 

The persistent and clearly deliberate neglect 
by the traders of their colonizing obligations led 
Richelieu, in 1627, to reconsider the whole 
situation in New France. He cancelled the old 
monopolies and set up in their place a new 
organization of a hundred partners, called the 
Company of New France; it was much more 
closely under state control than any of the pre- 
ceding companies, and its colonizing purpose 
was clearly stated. In return for a trading 
monopoly, it was required to send out four 
thousand settlers during the next fifteen years, 
and to clear sufficient land for them to farm. 

This was certainly the most promising 
venture that had yet been planned in connec- 
tion with the settlement of Canada; but, by an 
unfortunate coincidence, it was founded in the 
very year that Charles I decided to go to war 
against France in the cause of the persecuted 
Huguenots. The first convoy to Quebec, 
carrying several hundred colonists, was waylaid 
and captured by British privateers in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Next year the same privateers, 
led by Lewis Kirke, sailed to Quebec and forced 
Champlain to surrender the fort. 

The English occupation was short; for, three 
years later, Charles I handed back New France 
in return for the unpaid dowry of his wife, 
Henrietta Maria of France, and Champlain 
returned to Quebec as governor. But the disas- 
ters of this brief period had almost bankrupted 
the Company of New France, and had des- 
troyed the colonization scheme on which it 
embarked. When Champlain died in 1635, 
there were about 80 Europeans in Quebec 
and the region around it, and of these barely a 
score were settlers; in 1643, when the original 
term of the Company’s grant came to an end, 
there were only three hundred French people in 
the whole of New France, as against the four 
thousand originally planned. In terms of settle- 
ment, the Company of New France certainly 
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appeared a failure; and even its fur-trading 
privileges were assigned to local groups of 
merchants. Yet it was during this period that 
the characteristic social structure of New 
France began to emerge in miniature. 

In 1634, the custom of granting land en 
seignurerie was introduced, as a means of shift- 
ing the responsibility for colonization; and this 
semi-feudal form of tenure became generally 
accepted in Canada under the French rule. 
The system only superficially resembled that 
which existed in France, since the peasants or 
habitants were relatively free of the burdens of 
European serfdom. They paid small rents, 
performed slight corvées at harvest and sowing 
time, and ground their grain at the seigneur’s 
mill. On the other hand, they were subjected 
to no onerous game or forest law, and took freely 
of the natural abundance of the country. 

If agriculture, as it painfully emerged in 
New France, was fitted into a quasi-feudal 
system, while trade was forced into restrictive 
monopolistic patterns, religion—and the rudi- 
mentary public services that it nurtured—was 
also subjected to an imposed conformity. 
Orthodoxy was mandatory; from the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century Huguenots 
were excluded from New France; and the 
Society of Jesus, whose missionaries began to 
arrive in 1625, rapidly established an ascend- 
ancy that continued for most of the period of 
French rule. At a time when France itself was 
yielding to Gallican conceptions of church 
government, an ultramontanist attitude was 
established in Quebec that has survived to this 
day. The Jesuits were powerful enough to 
crowd their forerunners, the Récollets, out of 
New France for many years; they even obtained 
the appointment of their nominee, Frangois de 
Montmorency-Laval, as Vicar-Apostolic in 
1659 and as first Bishop of Quebec in 1674. 
The tone of moral puritanism that Laval 
imposed has clung to French Canadian religion 
ever since, and to a land so long dominated by 
Jesuit influence has given an ironically Jansenist 
atmosphere. 

During the mid-sixteenth century, secular 
priests and members of various conventua 
orders came in large numbers to Quebec; 
that in the early 1660’s, when the population oi 
the tiny city had crept up to five hundred, at 
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The Fesuit College and Church at Quebec ; drawn by Richard Short in 1761, 
two years after the British Occupation 


east a hundred and fifty of these were members 
of religious communities, who brought with 
them not only their rather torrid pietism, but 
ilso much in the way of positive contributions 
to the nascent society. As early as 1635, the 
jesuits started a school in Quebec that was the 
remote ancestor of Laval University; shortly 
ifterwards Pére Le Jeune started the first 
ospital in New France; in 1642, the Society 
f Ville-Marie began the serious development 
f the new town of Montreal, and, in 1663, 
ishop Laval established the Quebec Seminary 
wr the training of native priests. 
All these social and cultural beginnings pre- 
ired the way for the great political change 
at took place soon after Louis XIV assumed 
rect power. The colonies were no exception 
the reorganization that penetrated every field 
French affairs during the 1660’s. Indirect 
/vernment through traders came to an end in 
anada; in 1663, the charter of the Company of 
ew France was revoked, and the territory 
came a royal province, with Quebec as its 
pital, under the control of Colbert in the 
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Ministry of Marine. What amounted virtually 
to a tripartite government was established. 
The governor was the representative of the king 
and directly controlled military affairs; the 
intendant—who maintained direct contact with 
the minister in Paris—administered domestic 
and commercial affairs; while the bishop con- 
trolled religious life and education, and wielded 
an undefined political influence. 

The change in the political form of the 
colony brought an immediate alteration in the 
tempo and character of life along the St. 
Lawrence. French troops marched into the 
wilderness and dispelled the threat of Iroquois 
invasion that for a decade had stultified life 
anywhere outside the fortifications of Quebec 
and Montreal. Immigration was at last capably 
organized; and, in a decade, the population 
increased almost threefold, to seven thousand. 
Shiploads of eligible young women were sent 
over to marry the many single men; and with 
their arrival began the philoprogenitive tradi- 
tion of French Canada; in 1671 a child was born 
for every ten inhabitants. With the cessation of 








Indian raids, agriculture at last began to 
flourish; so that soon almost all the good land 
along the St. Lawrence was under cultivation; 
and Jean Talon, the first intendant, zealously 
set about fostering native industries that had 
hardly existed before his arrival. Lumbering, 
shipbuilding, tanning, seal-oil extraction, mill- 
ing, weaving and brewing, all sprang up under 
his solicitous eye; and he encouraged the 
pioneer investigation of the mineral resources 
of the Quebec region. 

Colbert hoped to make the colony self- 
sufficient; and, for this purpose, he was willing 
to forgo larger imperial dreams. “‘ It would be 
better,” he told Talon, “ to restrict yourselves 
to an extent of territory that the country itself 
will be able to maintain than to embrace so 
much land that eventually a part may have to 
be abandoned, with some consequent discredit 
to His Majesty’s Crown.”’ But Colbert in Paris 
could not be expected to feel the temptations 
of the open frontiers towards the Great Lakes 
and the valleys of the Ottawa and the Mississippi. 
The wilderness, with its promise of profit and 
adventure, led so many of the French away 
from the settled regions that there were times 
when the land lacked workers, because the able 
young men had become coureurs de bois. Talon 
himself, though a good disciple of Colbert, was 
fascinated by the possibilities of the continent 
and disregarded the ministerial advice, sending 
his scouts northward towards Hudson’s Bay 
and encouraging southerly explorations. Later 
intendants were more obedient; and throughout 
the remaining life of New France—it was to 
cover less than a century—there was a per- 
petual conflict between the governmental desire 
to establish a colony and the desire of traders 
and soldiers to carve out a profitable empire. 
Even among the administrators, the same 
division of interests frequently existed. The 
intendants — with some exceptions — en- 
deavoured to foster a balanced colonial economy 
by favouring the habitants and by restricting 
the drainage of effort and manpower, repre- 
sented by the constant expansion of the fur 
trade and the territorial adventures that accom- 
panied it. The governors—often, like Fron- 
tenac, men who had military antecedents and 
bottomless purses—sympathized with the ex- 
pansionist tendencies, and were inclined to 
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support the interests of the fur traders against 
those of a settled colony. Meanwhile, the 
bishops complicated the issue by their efforts 
to end the trade in brandy, which the fur 
traders regarded as essential if their Indian 
clients were not to be tempted away by the 
rum-selling British merchants of the Hudson 
River. During this struggle, the presence of the 
open frontier and the reluctance of the French 
to emigrate in large numbers had for long a 
decisive effect upon the development of New 
France. Even by the time of the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, the French population was 
still less than 20,000; and the line of small 
towns—for Quebec and Montreal were no 
more than that—and villages along the St. 
Lawrence did not provide a nucleus strong 
enough to make an effective counter-attraction 
to the free and profitable wilderness. 

The spurt of interest that had led Louis XIV 
and Colbert to attempt the creation of a vigor- 
ous province across the Atlantic did not last 
beyond the Sun King’s death. New France 
was thrown back more and more on its own 
resources. Officially sponsored immigration 
ceased; and, during the half-century before 
1759, only about 5,000 emigrants left France 
for North America; many of these were minor 
criminals and ill-behaved younger sons of 
noble families sent out under Jettres de cachet— 
the precursors of the remittance men who have 
formed such a characteristic element in the 
Canadian population during the present century. 
Furthermore, being deeply involved in a series 
of European wars, France sent few troops to 
Quebec, and defence fell more and more into 
the hands of the habitant militia. 

The effect of this changed situation was to 
make the people of New France more self- 
reliant. As the population increased quickly, 
due to the high birth rate—it reached 65,000 
by 1759—agriculture became stronger by 
reason of the greater demand for wheat, and the 
habitant grew in importance. Even more signi- 
ficantly, the slowing of immigration meant that 
generations were arising who were not merely 
natives of New France but also strongly con- 
scious of it. From this period, the French 
Canadians begin to emerge as a separate group, 
so conscious of its own special interests that 
Bougainville, who reached Quebec in 1756, was 























; ade acutely aware of local hostility towards 
t e French. “ It seems,” he remarked wryly, 
hat we are a different nation, even an enemy 
.’ This kind of antagonism—a frequent 
enomenon in developing colonial societies— 
rmeated all classes from habitants to Quebec- 

m aristocrats; and Wolfe’s victory on the 

iins of Abraham owed a great deal to the 

sentment of the Canadian-born governor, 
wudreuil, for the French-born general 
viontcalm. 

But although New France collapsed partly 
because of the rivalry between native Canadians 
and French officials and soldiers, French 
Canada owed its survival largely to the same 
factor. It was the feeling of local identity, bred 
during the early eighteenth century, when 
immigration had nearly ceased, that combined 
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with the extraordinary birth rate to keep the 
French Canadian ethnic group united and 
vigorous through the critical period after the 
British conquest and during the next two 
hundred years. Today, in eastern Canada and 
certain sections of New England, the six 
million descendants of the 65,000 French who 
remained after 1759 form the most cohesive and 
impermeable minority culture that exists on 
North-American soil—devoted to their land 
and their traditions, their religion and their 
language. The qualities of endurance and 
resourcefulness that Champlain brought with 
him have proved far more lasting than the 
flamboyant ambitions of those who pursued 
the dream of a great new French Empire. How 
modern Quebec rose out of the ruins of New 
France will be related in a second essay. 


Explorer of the Great Lakes and of the Mississippi 
valley, Robert Cavalier de La Salle, 1643-1687; a 
contemporary engraving 


(To be followed by French Canada since 1759; a History of Survival, by the same author) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Amherst and America 


Earlier this year we published an article by Lt.-Col. Whitworth on the enigma of Field-Marshal Lord 
Amherst. An able and victorious commander in North America during the Seven Years’ War, Amherst 


three times refused to return to the scene of his triumphs. 


What was the explanation of his conduct ? 


A correspondent from New Zealand suggests an answer. 


GENTLEMEN, 

May I suggest possible answers to two of the 
questions raised by Lieutenant-Colonel Rex Whitworth 
in his article on Lord Amherst in your February 
issue? First, he asks why Ambherst refused to 
take command in America, and yet continued to 
assist Lord North’s Administration as Commander-in- 
Chief in Britain. In answering this, it must be borne 
in mind that, when hostilities began in America, two 
questions were being debated in England: one was 
whether Britain should fight the Americans, and the 
other was how she should fight them. It was the 
second dispute, not the first, that concerned most 
army and navy officers and most politicians. The 
majority of Englishmen and Scotsmen were agreed 
that the rebels should be subdued, but there were two 
differing opinions on how this ‘should be done. 

One opinion favoured full-scale and vigorous 
action against the Americans, with all the force at 
Britain’s disposal. In this way, it was said, the rebels 
would be reduced in one campaign. The other 
considered that Britain was in no position to under- 
take coercive measures on this scale without leaving 
herself open to attack from the European enemies. 
The war in America should be limited to holding 
actions; loyal colonists should be enlisted on the side 
of law and order ; the troubles settled by negotiation. 

This latter view was held by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
the Third Secretary, by Viscount Barrington, 
Secretary-at-War, by the Earl of Sandwich, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and by North himself. It was 
also the position taken by Amherst. If regarded in 
this light, Amherst’s refusal to accept the command in 
America in January, 1775, is easily understood. 

In the previous September, General Gage had 
recommended that the Coercive Acts should be 
revoked, if sufficient troops were not to be provided 
to ensure their enforcement. This suggestion so 
incensed the advocates of coercion that they insisted 
on Gage’s replacement. This is the significance of the 
King’s offer to Amherst: he was to be the agent of a 
more vigorous policy in America. As he favoured 
moderation, it was not surprising that he refused to 
take the command. 

He had already suggested that Gage be given the 
assistance of one or more subordinate generals, and 
North had embraced this plan as a means of prevent- 
ing the replacement of the moderate Gage. Thus the 
despatch of Major-Generals William Howe, Henry 
Clinton and John Burgoyne in April, 1775, represen- 
ted a victory for the moderates; a temporary victory 
however, for by the end of the year both Gage and 
his naval colleague, Admiral Graves, had been 
superseded and Lord George Germain had replaced 
Dartmouth as American Secretary. 

The advocates of coercion had triumphed; but 
this did not mean that all the moderates withdrew 
their support of the Administration. Some did, it is 
true. For example, Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Griffin Griffin and Captain Robert Boyle Walsing- 
ham, R.N., both declared outright in Parliament that 


they could no longer support a Ministry which, in 
their view, was inviting disaster to the Empire. On 
the other hand, Sandwich, Barrington and Amherst al! 
remained in office. It is quite clear that these three 
men were much more concerned at the possibility 
of a European attack on Great Britain than they were 
with the progress of the American operations. 
Constantly they warned their colleagues of the danger 
at home, and they did their best to retain sufficient 
forces for Britain’s defence. 

In this respect, it must be observed that Amherst’s 
official position was not Commander-in-Chief but 
senior general on the Staff, Great Britain. Certainly 
he was the Administration’s chief military adviser, but 
his personal responsibility was for the British Isles 
It is significant that it was not until France had 
signed the alliance with America in 1778 that 
Amherst was invited to enter the Cabinet, and then 
only as acting Commander-in-Chief, Great Britain 

His appointment was a popular one; and thi: 
brings us to another question raised by Colonel Whit- 
worth: why did Amherst lose his earlier popularity 
during the latter part of the American war? Indeed 
his was a remarkably rapid fall from public grace 
When he entered the Cabinet in March 1778, ever 
the Marquis of Rockingham publicly expressed his 
approval; and yet by November of the following year 
Lady Sarah Lennox could write that he was “‘ detested 
and despised by all parties.” 

Undoubtedly, he shared the general discredit that 
the Keppel-Palliser affair and the naval fiasco of 177: 
brought upon North’s Ministry. Yet this cannot hav: 
been the full story, for he became unpopular eve 
within the Cabinet. Basically, the reason for hi 
unpopularity was the same as that for his military 
successes in America twenty years earlier. Unlik 
most of his contemporaries, Amherst was a profes 
sional soldier before all else. He refused to pu 
political ahead of military considerations. 

He antagonized his Cabinet colleagues by his stif 
and uncompromising attitude and by his refusal to di: 
his share of Parliamentary work. It was not unti 
November 1779 that he made any effort in the Hous 
of Lords to justify the Administration’s policy o1 
Home defence, and then only because George I] 
himself insisted that he do so. His speeches on thi 
occasion were so inept and so full of damning revela 
tions that they did the Government’s cause far mor 
harm than good. Certainly they revealed his lack « 
political acumen. 

Similarly, in the army he became unpopula 
because of his refusal to recognize influence whe 
making appointments and because of his stric 
adherence to the rules of purchase and promotion 
Nothing in eighteenth-century Britain was bette 
calculated to gain the displeasure of society than th 
refusal to play the game by the rules of patronag¢ 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. BROOMFIELD, 
University of Christchurch, 
Cante rbury, New Zealand. 


continued on page §5 
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Scapa Scuttle 


By CAPTAIN GEOFFREY BENNETT, D.s.c., R.N. 


” 


zerman ships sinking, 





imperial War Museum 


said the terse message on Fuly 21st, 1919, “ some already sunk.’’ The battleship Bayern 


going down 


Under the terms of the Armistice, the ships of the German High Sea Fleet were 
interned and not surrendered. Hence they were manned by their 


own crews, who eight months later were able to carry out “an act of treachery.’ 


© N I919 OCCURRED AN ACT OF TREACHERY that 
, tarnished the gold of the British Navy’s pre- 


% dominant part in the Allied victory over the 


rman High Sea Fleet in the First World War. 
[he Germans,” wrote Admiral Sir Herbert 
ichmond at the time, “‘ have made the British 
ivy ridiculous.” There were some who con- 
ided that the affair was a blessing in disguise, 
at it obviated an unseemly wrangle over the 
vision of the victors’ spoils, but there is no 
dence to support the suggestion that, to this 


> 


end, Britain connived at it. Could it, then, have 
been prevented; could the treachery have been 
foreseen and measures taken to guard against 
it? After a lapse of forty years, history can 
record the facts and pass judgment upon those 
chiefly responsible. 

In October 1918, Germany opened nego- 
tiations with the Allies for an armistice. The 
draft of the terms with which she was presented 
by the Supreme War Council included these 
articles :— 











Imperial War Museum 


ADMIRAL SIR ROSSLYN WESTER WEMYSS, First Sea 
Lord, 1917-19, who foresaw the possibility of the scuttle 


XXII Surrender to the Allies and the United 
States of America of 160 submarines .. . 

XXIII The following German surface warships 
which shall be designated by the Allies and 
the United States of America shall forth- 
with be surrendered; 6 battlecruisers, 10 
battleships, 8 light cruisers including 2 
minelayers, 50 destroyers. 

XXXI No destruction of ships or of materials to 
be permitted before evacuation, surrender 
or restoration. 


The German delegates objected to the word 
“surrender” in Articles XXII and XXIII 


which had been prepared on the advice of the 
Allied Naval Council; they would not surrender 
their Fleet. Over Article XXII, the Allies, 
politicians and Service leaders alike, were 
adamant; in conducting her submarine cam- 
paign against shipping, Germany had ignored 
the rules of international law; by such episodes 
as the sinking of the liner Lusitania they had 
outraged humanity, and in 1917 they had 
brought Britain, dependant for food upon over- 
seas supplies, to within six weeks of starvation. 
Germany must surrender her U-boat fleet to 
ensure that she could not again so menace 
other nations. 

Over Article XXIII, however, there was not 
the same unanimity among the Allies in the 
face of German opposition. Though the British 
Admiralty, represented by the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, supported by the 
French Admiral de Bon, believed surrender to 
be within their rights, the American represent- 
ative, Admiral Benson argued that it would 
suffice if the major part of the German surface 
fleet was to be interned. And he was not deterred 
from this view by the practical point that 
interned ships must be an encumbrance and an 
expense to the Allies, that under international 
law they would retain a proportion of their 
crews onboard, without guards, who would be 
in a position at any time to commit some act 
contrary to the armistice terms which it might 
be difficult for the Allies to prevent. 

Marshal Foch, Prime Minister Lloyd George 
and Prime Minister Clemenceau, faced with 
this divided opinion, anxious to terminate th¢ 
bloody campaign on the Western Front with it: 
ghastly toll of human life, argued that the High 
Sea Fleet had not seriously challenged th« 
Grand Fleet, whose Sixth Battle Squadro1 
comprised U.S. battleships under Rear-Admira 
Rodman, U.S.N. with his flag in the U.S.S 
New York, for more than two years—in fac 
since the battle of Jutland. This soldiers’ viev 
was shared by Field-Marshal Haig who con: 
ceded little credit to his own country’s Naw 
for its part in the Allied victory. So that th: 
armistice could be signed and brought int 
effect on November 11th, the Supreme Wa 
Council, therefore, acceded to the Germai 
view, amending Article XXIII at the las 
moment to read: 
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The following German surface warships . . . shall 
forthwith be disarmed and thereafter interned . . . 
and placed under the surveillance of the Allies and 
the United States of America, only caretakers being 
left onboard... 


aced with this decision, the Allied Naval 
‘council decided that the designated German 
iips should be interned in Scapa Flow until 
peace terms should decide their ultimate fate. 

On November 13th, 1918, the Grand Fleet 

nder its Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, lay at its anchorage off Rosyth, 
above and below the Forth Bridge. That 
afternoon a single German light cruiser, the 
Koenigsburg, crept slowly into the firth, bring- 
ing Rear-Admiral Meurer, representative of 
Admiral von Hipper, Commander-in-Chief of 
the High Sea Fleet. Empowered to settle with 
Admiral Beatty the execution of the naval 
clauses of the armistice terms, he was received 
formally onboard the British fleet flagship, the 
Queen Elizabeth, for a conference that must be 
numbered as one of the most memorable events 
in all the long history of the British Navy. It is 
not often that the fleet of a great power sur- 
renders to, or submits to internment by, 
another fleet. Next morning, bearing Admiral 
Beatty’s orders to his superior, Rear-Admiral 
Meurer returned to Germany. 

Eight days later, very early on November 
21st, the Grand Fleet weighed and put to sea. 
Once clear of the firth, the thirteen squadrons 
formed into two long columns, each composed 
of more than thirty battleships, battlecruisers 
and cruisers, and shaped course to the east. At 
nine o’clock, with the ships prepared for battle, 
their companies went to “action stations.” 

breach of the recently signed armistice agree- 
ment was a possibility that could not be ignored. 
Put there was to be no treachery that day. At 
0930 the light cruiser Cardiff, which had been 

nt ahead, was sighted approaching out of the 
r urk of a winter’s day. Behind her, in two lines, 
me the German ships to be interned, nine 
ittleships, five battlecruisers, seven light 
uisers and nearly fifty destroyers. (The 
-boats surrendered to the British Harwich 
yrce further south in the North Sea.) The 
rand Fleet had waited for so long for a sight 
‘the High Sea Fleet: it had hoped to send a 
ut of it to the bottom: it had not expected 
ie greater, if less spectacular, victory of escort- 


ing it into a British harbour without firing a 
shot. Abreast of the German ships, the Allied 
columns reversed course. By noon the enemy 
fleet was anchored in the Forth, surrounded by 
its British and American warders. And at 
sunset the German Imperial ensign was hauled 
down, by Admiral Beatty’s order not to be 
hoisted again without permission. 

Next day began an inspection of the interned 
ships to ensure that they carried no ammuni- 
tion and that they had been disarmed by, for 
example, the removal of vital components of 
their gun mountings. Then, in batches, the 
following ships were transferred to the gale- 
swept waters of Scapa Flow in the Orkneys, 
which had been the Grand Fleet’s base for so 


much of the war: 

Battleships: Friedrich der Grosse (flagship of 
Admiral von Reuter), Kénig 
Albert, Kaiser, Kronprinz Wilhelm, 


Kaiserin, Bayern, Markgraf, 
Prinz Regent Leopold, Grosser 
Kurfiirst. 


Battlecruisers: Seydlitz, Derfflinger, Von der 
Tann, Hindenburg, Moltke. 

Light Cruisers: Karlsruhe, Frankfurt, Emden, 
Nirnberg, Brummer, Kéln, Bremse. 

Destroyers: 49. 





ve News Agency 

“* Bound by a decision of the All-Highest to destroy the 

German ships” ; ADMIRAL LUDWIG VON REUTER, 
1869-1943 
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Ships of the German High Sea Fleet interned in Scapa Flow; on the right, the battlecruiser Moltke 


Each battleship arrived with a steaming It would have been understandable if the 
crew of about four hundred officers and men, British admirals, who in turn carried out the 
the other ships in proportion. Once interned, duty of guarding the interned ships, had been 
they progressively, but slowly, reduced these lulled into a false sense of security. Von Reute1 
numbers. Command of the interned vessels gave no trouble; on the contrary, he was co- 
was exercised by Admiral von Reuter; he was _— operative, anxious to comply with Beatty’s 
responsible for complying with the armistice orders. Moreover, it was difficult not to sym- 
terms and with the orders of the British pathize with him; his health was not good, and 
Commander-in-Chief. The latter confined the his caretaker crews were in a state of seething 
caretaker crews to their ships, forbade inter- discontent. The High Sea Fleet had mutinied 
communication by any means, and prohibited in October; subsequent months, with the crews 
visitors except for essential medical assistance | cooped up onboard in the dispiriting condi- 
and spiritual guidance. Provisions came by ship tions of internment, were not conducive to the 
from Germany. Mails were collected and dis- restoration of discipline. In the Friedrich der 
tributed by a British drifter that normally lay Grosse von Reuter’s men caused him so mucl 
alongside the German flagship, and served asa _ trouble that he received permission to transfe: 
link between von Reuter and the admiral in his flag to the light cruiser Emden. Was a 
command of the British battle squadron planned, co-ordinated act against the Allies 
assigned to guard the interned ships. likely from such a fleet ? 

In addition to the battleships the latter had Six months passed during which Admira 
at his disposal destroyers with steam up, and _ Beatty struck his flag afloat, Admiral Rodman’: 
trawlers constantly on patrol, with which to _ battle squadron returned to the U.S.A., anc 
prevent the Germans leaving their ships or — the Grand Fleet ceased to exist. Its respon 
other people visiting them. He could take sibilities for the interned German ships wer 
strong action if they attempted to weigh anchor, taken over by the newly formed British Atlantic 
though this was an unlikely contingency since Fleet commanded by Admiral Sir Charle: 
they had insufficient fuel to steam so farastothe Madden. At Versailles, peace terms wit! 
neutrality of Norway. But he had no authority © Germany were a source of dissension among 
to prevent von Reuter communicating with his _— Allied statesmen. And in the middle of May 
ships; the German admiral had to do so to 1919, the First Battle Squadron, five ships o 
command them. And so long as they observed the Revenge class under Vice-Admiral Si 
the armistice terms, the British admiral had no Sydney Fremantle,! arrived at Scapa Flow. 
authority to place guards onboard them. How, 
then, could he ensure that the Germans did ‘ The author must acknowledge the help which h: 
not violate Article XXXI of the armistice terms, received in preparing this article from the lat 


: : : Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle shortly before h 
** No destruction of ships .. . to be permitted ?” died in 1958. . P 
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On May 31st there was a minor infraction of 
\dmiral Madden’s orders. To mark the 
nniversary of Jutland, the Germans hoisted 
nsigns and red flags which had to be removed. 
‘he red flags showed the spirit of the men: 
on Reuter’s request that their number should 
e further reduced was therefore agreed. More 
han two thousand were sent back to Germany 
1 the middle of June, bringing the crews down 
) 130 for each capital ship and the others in 
‘roportion. It is arguable that even such a 
gure was a liberal interpretation of the care- 
akers needed for an interned battleship; but 
he Germans had all along contended that 
arger numbers were required for the proper 
naintenance of vessels which were still legally 
heirs. Now, however, there was a good reason 
vhy von Reuter agreed to so many of his men 
eing repatriated; there was no longer any 
iced to maintain the ships for service; another 
fate had been planned for them. And the work 


of preparing them for that fate had been com- 


pleted: arranging watertight doors and hatches 
so that they could not be closed, and destroy- 
ing capstan and cable-holder machinery, are 
two examples. 

Guarding the German ships was not the 


only duty of the British battle squadron at 


Scapa. Admiral Fremantle had to maintain the 
norale and discipline of his own crews at a 
time when the Royal Navy was suffering from 
the poison of an ill-considered demobilization 
cheme; and he had to maintain their efficiency. 
He had, therefore, to take them to sea from 
time to time for exercises; he had to carry out a 
programme of gunnery and torpedo-firings 
dered by Admiral Madden. By the middle of 
lune he had completed this programme with 
me significant exception—a daylight attack by 
destroyer flotilla on the battle squadron. This 
equired fine weather and a calm sea so that the 
»rpedoes could be safely recovered, conditions 
hat, by the nature of things in British northern 
vaters, only occur on fleeting occasions. 
Meantime, at Versailles, progress had so far 
een made towards a peace treaty with Ger- 
1any that the armistice was to terminate at 
1idnight on June 21st; and Admiral Fremantle 
xpected the peace terms to require the 
urrender of the German ships. He therefore 
nade plans for boarding them at that hour, 
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possibly against opposition, and for seizing 
them. His orders (distributed in sealed en- 
velopes to be opened at 2100) included steps to 
counter any attempt by the Germans to sink 
their vessels. 

Nevertheless, Admiral Fremantle, though 
unable to act before the hour at which the 
armistice expired, appreciated that there was 
some possibility of the Germans forestalling 
him. He therefore considered that it might be 
best for his ships to remain in harbour through- 
out the twenty-first. Unfortunately it seemed 
possible, in the prevailing weather, that that 
day would be one on which conditions would be 
suitable for the ordered flotilla torpedo-firing. 
He therefore signalled for his Commander-in- 
Chief’s agreement to a postponement of the 
practice until the armistice was ended, the 
terms of the peace treaty published and, by 
inference, the German ships surrendered. But 
Admiral Madden did not approve. 

The conflicting requirements of Admiral 
Fremantle’s orders—to ensure the surrender 
of the German ships when the armistice ended, 
and to carry out destroyer flotilla torpedo-firings 
against his battle squadron, seemed to be 
resolved on the evening of June 20th. News 
came from Paris (via press radio; the Admiralty 
omitted to inform him officially) that the 
armistice had been extended by forty-eight 





Ordered to carry out a torpedo exercise on the day that 


the Germans scuttled ; ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FRE- 
MANTLE ; a photozraph in 1931. 





hours, news which Admiral Fremantle at once 
communicated to von Reuter. (In his book, 
Scapa Flow, von Reuter contends that he did 
not receive this news until the evening of the 
21st, but this discrepancy is not, in point of 
fact, important.) The First Battle Squadron 
could now safely proceed to sea on the twenty- 
first; the twenty-third would be the day on 
which it must be in harbour, and midnight on 
that day zero hour for the execution of Admiral 
Fremantle’s plans for seizing the interned 
German ships. 

Dawn on the twenty-first brought the 
expected good weather; at 0730 the First Battle 
Squadron, accompanied by a flotilla of nine 
destroyers, weighed and steamed out into the 
Pentland Firth. The first torpedo attack was 
finished by noon. At that hour the battleships 
were some eight miles from the Orkneys, wait- 
ing while the destroyers recovered their 
torpedoes. A second attack was planned for the 
afternoon, but that practice was never carried 
out. A few minutes after 1200, Admiral 
Fremantle received an urgent signal from the 
admiral commanding the naval base in the 
Orkneys which made him order his whole 
force back to Scapa Flow at its best speed. 
“German ships sinking,” said the terse mess- 
age, “ some already sunk.” 

Admiral von Reuter had planned well. He 
had appreciated that the peace treaty would 
require the surrender of his ships; and, to 
quote his own words: “. . . it was unthinkable 
to surrender defenceless ships to the enemy... 
we officers were bound by a decision of the 
‘ All Highest’ to destroy the German ships, to 
sink them.” It might be argued that a decision 
of the ‘ All Highest ’ was scarcely relevant since 
the Kaiser had abdicated power more than six 
months before. It is more pertinent to enquire 
whether von Reuter’s plan was ordered by the 
new German government. At the time they 
denied it: “‘ Scuttling had been carried out by 
Admiral von Reuter and his subordinates with- 
out the knowledge or wish of any German civil 
authority ”—but there is evidence that they 
gave von Reuter the latitude to take the action 
that he did. Certainly the German admiral and 
his officers made all the necessary arrangements 
some weeks before June 21st to scuttle their 
ships at short notice in event of any attempt by 
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the British to seize them. Just when he reached 
the decision to issue an order to scuttle at 1000 
on June 21st, more than twelve hours before 
the original time of expiry of the armistice, 
in direct contravention of the armistice terms, 
especially Article XXXI, and therefore an act 
of war, is another matter. A copy, found later, 
of von Reuter’s detailed orders for scuttling 
his ships was dated June 17th. 

At 1000, when Scapa Flow was almost empty 
of British warships, the small caretaker crews 
in the German vessels opened the seacocks, and 
the torpedo tube and condenser doors and other 
openings to the sea—with one exception. In 
von Reuter’s own flagship, the Emden, it was 
judged that the British drifter, in its usual berth 
alongside, would be in a position to give the 
alarm in time for effective counter action to be 
taken. As it was, some time elapsed before the 
British authorities understood what was 
happening. 

As soon as the alarm was given, the few 
British destroyers remaining in harbour, to- 
gether with craft and boats from the base, did 
what they could to deal with the emergency. 
They were inadequate to prevent the ships from 
sinking, but the crews that had already left the 
German vessels were picked up and held 
prisoner, while those who had not done so were 
ordered to remain onboard. In attempting to 
enforce the latter order, a few shots were fired: 
the captain of the Markgraf was killed on his 
own quarterdeck, and there were twenty-tw: 
other casualties. But no one else suffered harn 
that day, which gives the lie to von Reuter’ 
subsequent charges of “ ferocity” and “ in 
humanity ” on the part of British officers an 


men. To quote Captain G. T. Swabey of 


H.M.S. Revenge : “In some cases the feelin; 
against Germany ran high in the Navy and i 
was fortunate that more regrettable incident 
did not occur. It speaks very well for the dis 
cipline of the men of the Grand Fleet whic 
had been waiting for over four years to pla 
their part, and had been denied it because th 
German Fleet would not come out and accer 
battle.” 

The scene when the First Battle Squadro: 
and its accompanying destroyers entered th 
Flow was understandably one of confusion 
But Admiral Fremantle had already issued hi 























orders; two of the German heavy ships had 
been allocated to each of the five Revenge class, 
and the British destroyers had been given com- 
parable responsibilities. At 1400 the guardships 
anchored in close proximity to the German 
Fleet, and sent away strong armed boarding 
parties to do all they could to close valves, 
hatches and doors, to delay the sinking of the 
German ships whilst they were towed into 
shallow water. But they were too late; the pre- 
parations for scuttling had been thorough; 
too many inlets had been opened, too many 
hatches and doors jammed back, too much 
water already admitted. To quote Captain 
Swabey again: “I went onboard (the Baden), 
a few of the Baden’s men with us. We could 
get nothing out of them as to the position of the 
seacocks which had been opened to cause the 
flooding. It is not difficult to imagine what it 
was like down in the bowels of a strange ship, 
minutely sub-divided, and all German ships 
invariably are, with no lights barring a hand 
torch, and knowing that she was sinking and 
that at any moment she might heel over and 
go to the bottom.” Only the battleship Baden, 
the light cruisers Frankfurt and Niirnberg, 
and some six destroyers were successfuly 
beached. Of the rest, many heeled right over 
and capsized, and by 1600 all had sunk to the 
bottom of the Flow. 


At that hour Admiral Fremantle received von 
Reuter onboard the Revenge, without honours. 
He informed him that by sinking his ships two 
hours before the original termination of the 
armistice, and considerably longer before the 
expiry of the forty-eight hour postponement, 
he had committed a breach of its terms amount- 
ing to treachery. Von Reuter protested in vain 
at the charge of dishonourable conduct; in 
common with all his officers and men, he was 
treated as a prisoner-of-war. At 1800, with the 
Germans distributed among the five battle- 
ships, Admiral Fremantle sailed his squadron 
again, this time for Invergordon. There, the 
next day, Admiral von Reuter, his captains, 
officers and men were landed and transferred to 
the custody of the British military authorities. 
News of the scuttling was received with marked 
disapproval both in Britain and by the Allies. 
Admiral Fremantle was criticized for having 
taken his squadron to sea on that particular day. 
But he had good reason for not believing it to 
be a critical one; moreover, his appreciation 
that guarding the German ships was more 
important than a specific torpedo exercise had 
not been supported by his commander-in-chief. 
Even if he had remained in harbour, he would 
not have been able to circumvent Admiral von 
Reuter’s act—except in so far as his presence 
might have deterred him from committing it, a 


Masts and smoke-stacks of the battlecruiser Hindenburg, after being scutiled; she was salvaged twenty years 


later, and scrapped on the Clyde in 1946. 





very doubtful supposition in the light of all the 
evidence now available. It must be conceded, 
however, that the First Battle Squadron would 
have been on hand to take earlier action to 
counter the German treachery; a larger number 
of the enemy ships, if not all, might have been 
saved from sinking to the bottom of Scapa 
Flow. 

The real responsibility for this affair did not 
lie with the Royal Navy. It was not within its 
power to stop the Germans planning, preparing 
and taking action to scuttle their ships. The 
responsibility rests with the Allied Supreme 
Council for accepting their internment during 
the armistice, instead of insisting upon their 
surrender as demanded by the British and 
French members of the Allied Naval Council. 
The mistake was made by Foch, Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George—and the American Admiral 
Benson; however understandable in the poli- 
tical climate prevailing in November 1918, 
theirs was the error that led to the disaster. 
And this seems to have been the Admiralty 
view, since Admiral Fremantle was neither 
removed from his command nor censured. 
On the contrary, he was in due time promoted, 
and from 1923 to 1926 held the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, Britain’s first 
naval port. 

There were those who did not regard the 
affair as an unmitigated disaster. The First 
Sea Lord wrote in his diary: “ I look upon the 
sinking of the German Fleet as a real blessing. 
It disposed once for all of the thorny question 
of the distribution of their ships, and eases us 
of an enormous number of difficulties. The 
terms (of the Armistice) only interned these 
ships and did not make them our property. 
I suppose there will be an outcry at the begin- 
ning, but when the facts of the case become 
known, I think that everybody will probably 
think, like me, ‘ Thank the Lord ’.” 

The Supreme War Council had been unable 
to reach agreement on any formula other than 
that the surrendered German surface ships 
should be divided amongst the Allies in propor- 
tion to the losses that they had themselves 
suffered during the war; Britain seventy per 
cent, France and Italy ten per cent each, Japan 
eight per cent, the U.S.A. two per cent and 
Greece, Roumania and Portugal one small 


vessel each. But neither Britain, nor the other 
Powers to whom would thus fall the major 
shares, wanted the ships. To adapt them for 
use in their own navies would be an unjustified 
expense; it were better that they should go to 
the bottom or to the shipbreaker’s yard. The 
scuttling at Scapa all but settled that argument, 
except that as a penalty for this action Germany 
was required to surrender five more light 
cruisers and “ a large quantity of naval material 
such as floating docks, cranes, etc., to the extent 
of a displacement of 100,000 tons.” 

The beached battleship Baden was handed 
over to Britain and, after being used for various 
trials, was sunk off the Casquets in August 
1921. The Emden was given to France, used as 
a target ship, then likewise sunk in 1921. The 
beached WNiirnberg, allocated to Britain, was 
broken up. The Frankfurt, transferred to the 
United States, was sunk in deep water by a 
bomb. As for the scuttled ships, they were in 
time broken up, five destroyers and the light 
cruiser Bremen being scrapped at Scapa. Then, 
between 1924 and 1933, Messrs. Cox & Danks, 
Ltd. salvaged, in most cases bottom up, the 
battleships Moltke, Kaiser and Prinz Regent 
Leopold, the battlecruisers Seydlitz and Von 
der Tann, the light cruiser Bremen and twenty- 
six destroyers, and towed them to Rosyth for 
breaking up. 

Metal Industries, Ltd. took over the rest of 
a stupendous task, in sum the biggest salvage 
operation ever undertaken: by 1938 they had 
raised from the bottom and towed away, the 
battleships Bayern, Konig Albert, Kaiserin, 
Grosser Kurfiirst and Friedrich der Grosse. There 
remained only the Hindenburg. Salvage opera- 
tions began on her that autumn. After eight 
months work this battleship was raised from 
twenty fathoms, bottom up, but by that time 
another war with Germany was imminent and 
no large dock could be spared to take the up- 
turned hull. So it remained at Scapa for the 
next seven years. 

The last page of the history of the Kaiser’s 
High Sea Fleet was written as recently as 1946 
when the Hindenburg was towed round to the 
Clyde and scrapped at Roseneath. It was a 
sorry end for a fleet that thirty years before 
had challenged Jellicoe and Beatty at the battle 
of Jutland. 
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Map of Paris, 1530, by Sebastian Miinster 


Proud, turbulent, fiercely Catholic, the citizens of sixteenth-century Paris played an important part 
in French history. Here they are depicted at home against the background of their daily work and 
pleasures. 


the most fertile kingdom of France,” 

wrote Braun and Hagenberg in the des- 
ription of Paris for their great pictorial atlas 
f the sixteenth century, Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum. “ Owing to its incredible size,” they 
went on, “‘ the multitude of nobles, merchants, 
citizens, the great number of its students and 
the magnificence of its buildings, it is superior 
rot merely to all the cities of France and Italy 


‘ Pi IS THE CHIEF TOWN AND: CAPITAL of 
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but also to those of the rest of Europe.”’ Other 
observers were equally flattering. In 1599, the 
traveller, Thomas Platter, remarked that Paris 
could justifiably be called a little world apart, 
or “ Paris sans pair.” It would be difficult, he 
said, in all Christendom to find so agreeable a 
town, where the air was mild and the climate 
regular, according to the season of the year. 
The surrounding countryside he described as 
among the most fertile in France; the Ile-de- 








France was charming and especially rich in 
fruit. In it were many chdteaux and pleasure 
houses, set amid gardens with orchards and 
ponds. 

At the end of the century, the circumference 
of Paris was estimated at about seven miles. 
Because the city was surrounded by walls— 
those of Charles V (1364-1380) on the right 
bank and those of Philippe Auguste (1180- 
1223) on the left—all the actual expansion took 
place in the faubourgs outside. The Secretary to 
the Venetian ambassador reported in 1577 that 
there were continually more than a million 
people in the city, adding that the floating 
population, the general coming and going and 
the people’s habit of moving house every three 
months, made it impossible to give an accurate 
figure. This estimate is almost certainly greatly 
exaggerated, but it establishes the point that 
Paris was extremely crowded. 

In 1549 a census revealed that there were 
ten thousand houses in Paris, mostly built of 
wood and cement, not counting those on the 
bridges, the colleges, religious foundations or 
the houses of other communities. Although 
there were many hotels and inns, they were 
continually full and, then as now, lodgings were 
hard to find and rents tended to be high. Any- 
one who required only simple accommodation 
was apt to be treated casually and in an off- 
hand manner. But for a client who wanted 
luxury, and who was willing to pay for it, there 
was nothing, however exotic, that the landlord 
was unwilling to do. Most of the foreigners and 
students lodged with private people, paying by 
the month, and sometimes combining with each 
other to share a maid who would buy and pre- 
pare their meals. In the region of the Palace, 
which, of course, was central, rents were par- 
ticularly high at six, seven and even eight or 
more crowns a month. The poorest little room 
—chambrette—could cost two or three écus. 
Unfurnished houses were cheaper, but then, 
when it came to selling furniture second-hand, 
it fetched only one-third of its value. Nobles 
often let their houses fully furnished on very 
short leases, for they were never certain when 
they might be summoned to court or when the 
court might visit Paris. Even so, they frequently 
had to beg hospitality of each other. Often the 
conciérge let out a number of the rooms, which 
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might have to be hurriedly vacated. Thus it 
happened that Salviati, a Papal Nuncio, was 
once obliged to move his lodgings three times 
in two months. 

The court, when it travelled, resembled a 
whole city on the move; but its departure made 
no difference to the appearance of Paris, where 
the streets were always crowded, active and 
noisy. Being unpaved, they were also extremely 
dirty, often ankle-deep in mud and other filth, 
and the smell was liable to make country- 
dwellers ill. But, although dirty, they were un- 
deniably picturesque, sometimes darkened or 
almost enclosed by the overhang of the houses, 
which were out of alignment, and the multi- 
plicity of signs, both large and small, that were 
affixed to them. The use of signs in Paris dated 
from the thirteenth century; they became 
general in the fourteenth and lasted until the 
eighteenth century, when the houses were 
numbered. Until then it was necessary, when 
looking for someone, to know the name of the 
street, the sign of the house and the floor on 
which he lived. The signs were made of metal, 
wood, or stone, attached by rings to metal arms 
that creaked and clanked eerily in the wind. 
Jostling with each other for the most advan- 
tageous position, they often stuck several feet 
out into the middle of the street and, as some of 
them were immensely heavy, they were a 
source of continual danger to those who passed 
underneath them. Many of the signs were 
naive pictures painted on wood. Others had 
considerable artistic merit. Some were of 
wrought iron, some sculpted and some carved. 
Others in plaster, terracotta, enamel or faience 
were placed, like plaques, flat on the wall. 
They might represent anything from a Saint to 
a saucepan. Many of the names of streets were 
taken from the principal signs to be found in 
them, as for instance, in the case of the rue de la 
Harpe, and this custom is almost certainly the 
explanation of so bizarre a street-name as the rue 
du Chat qui Péche. In the same way, the signs 
sometimes became attached to the name of the 
owner of the house, as in the case of the celebrated 
sixteenth-century architect, Jacque Androuet, 
known to posterity as Androuet du Cerceau, from 
the circle that served as the sign of his house.’ 


1A few of these signs may now be seen in the 
Musée Carnavalet. 
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The noise and activity in the streets is said 
) have continued even after nightfall, when 
reir perils and hazards were greatly increased 


lthough, as early as 1525, Parisians were 


quired to place a burning lantern before their 
ors at night. Later, the inhabitants of each 


treet had to supply or pay for candles to be 


laced in their windows at night, but these 
urnt out by about two o’clock. The lights were 
signed to help the watch, known as the guet, 
1 its dangerous and almost hopeless task. For 
iris was constantly a prey to sedition, violence, 
‘igandage and intolerable abuses. Assassina- 
ns were commonplace, and no one went to 
e assistance of the victim of an assault. Early 

the century, there was a band of masked 
ieves, Known as mauvais garcons, who pillaged 
1¢ City, stole boats on the river and beat up the 
itch, even in broad daylight, and at night 
oved out with their loot. Pages, lackeys, 
lets, clerks and students, as well as numbers 
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Parisian musical party during the reign of Francis I: ‘‘ the more prosperous members of the middle classes were often 
barely distinguishable from the lesser nobility . . 


” 


Painting in the Musée Carnavalet 


of vagabonds and disbanded troops, also dis- 
turbed the peace, brawling with sticks, swords, 
pistols, daggers and poignards, and this in 
spite of the Parlement’s most ferocious edicts 
against the carrying of arms. Peace and good 
order could not be enforced because too many 
different bodies and individuals were res- 
ponsible for it. Their powers and duties were 
never properly defined and, instead of co- 
operating, they disputed each other’s jurisdic- 
tions. Consequently, it was said to be far less 
dangerous to venture into a virgin forest at 
night than into the streets of Paris after the 
candles had guttered out. 

By day, most of the bustle in the narrow, 
cluttered streets was caused by horsemen, 
pedestrians and the street vendors’ barrows. 
Begging monks and pilgrims jostled with the 
itinerant salesmen of both sexes, pedlars of 
everything under the sun from songs and 
pamphlets to dead bodies, all of them lustily 











A ball at the Court of the Valois, given by Henri III to celebrate the marriage of one of his favourites. 
Picture in the Musée de Rennes 


crying their wares, while above the confused 
shouting could be heard the constant clanging 
of the bells of many churches, colleges and 
other institutions. Five thousand porters added 
to this noisy throng. They could be found in 
every street, and for a few pence would carry 
home wood, leather and other goods to any 
destination. The porters were an organized 
body. They often became rich and able to 
settle considerable sums on their daughters 
in marriage. Not least of their daily tasks was 
that of carrying water, which they had to draw 
and have ready for delivery to their clients at 
certain appointed hours. A few favoured houses 
could boast of brackish wells but, in general, 
Paris was supplied with water from sixteen 
public fountains, to which it was distributed in 


lead pipes from a number of springs and fron 
the Seine. The water supply was carefull 
controlled and the keys of the fountains— 
there were over sixty of them—were entruste: 
to a plumber. 

Besides supplying Paris with much of it 
water, the Seine was also the city’s commerciz 
life-line and, when control of the rivers fell int 
enemy hands, Paris could be effectivel 
blockaded. Merchants flocked there from a 
over the known world and normally such vas 
quantities of goods were brought to Faris thz 
what could not be found there, it was saic 
could not be found anywhere. The German: 
in particular, marvelled at this great abundanc 
of all kinds of commodities. Sometimes th 
whole surface of the river seemed to be covere 
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ith boats. In summer food was brought in 

water from Normandy, Auvergne, Bur- 
indy, Champagne and Picardy. In winter it 
ten came in carts or on horses. Certain heavy 
sods, like leather, coal, wood and fodder, 
1ich always arrived by water, were sold on 
> embankments direct from the boats. In 
ater, when the river froze or flooded, there 
ght be a serious shortage of fuel and fodder, 

the immediate neighbourhood could not 
»duce nearly enough for the capital’s needs— 
“re were said to be about a hundred thousand 


horses in Paris alone. 


luck, teal and rock-dove. 
iuced about the middle of the century; fish was 
10t greatly esteemed, no doubt because it was 
ssociated with fast days. 


A poultry market was held twice a week, on 
ednesdays and Saturdays, when two thousand 


iorses entered Paris, loaded with enormous 


antities of poultry, game, rabbits, hares and 
ung wild boar, which was nevertheless all 
id, at so much a piece, within two hours. 
‘thing brought in for one market was ever 
ld off at the next. Pork was eaten by the very 
or; mutton, beef, veal, kid and venison were 
“ferred, as well as geese, chicken, pheasant, 


oartridge, woodpigeon and woodcock, not to 
1ention a host of more exotic game, such as 


ron, spoonbill, bittern, lark, plover, wild 
Turkeys were intro- 


Sea-fish were pre- 
rred to fresh-water fish. Salmon and pike 
well as cod and turbot were eaten, and 
ters were available in Paris almost all the 
ir round. Patés were made from carp, and 
t herrings were imported from the Nether- 
ds. Thomas Platter estimated in 1599 that 
ris consumed 200 bulls, 2,000 sheep and 
oo chickens and pigeons a day. It will 
refore come as no surprise that it was cus- 
nary to serve as many as two, three and even 
r dozen different meat dishes at one meal, 
ich Jean Bodin described as “ une infinité 
tandes sophistiquées pour aiguiser l’appétit et 
rer la nature,” for they were heavily spiced 
flavoured. Rice and lentils were consumed, 
| fresh butter and milk. Yet, in spite of the 
t quantities of milk available, in the six- 
ith century the French had not yet learnt 
art of making good cheese. If any good 
ese were to be found, it was invariably made 
an Italian, and the best of them came from 


Milan. This, however, was the opinion of an 
Italian. Pastry was consumed in large quan- 
tities, but this generally meant meats baked in 
pastry rather than sweets, cakes and jams. 
These were highly prized, but sugar was still an 
exotic and costly luxury. Rather few vegetables 
were eaten, but there were supplies of arti- 
chokes, asparagus, cabbage, peas and beans, 
lettuce and cucumber. Even in the winter, 
vegetables could be bought and the salad habit 
was apparently well established. Fruits, in their 
season, were very popular, especially apples, 
pears, apricots, cherries, greengages and straw- 
berries, and the little, wild, fraises des bois were 


» already considered a delicacy. 
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With all this food, cider, beer and wine were 
drunk, but hardly any water. Wine was sent 
from Orleans, Burgundy and elsewhere. It was 
already being made in most of the wine- 
districts now known to us, but also in other 
places, such as Brittany and in the region of 
Paris, at Argenton, Sevres, Issy, Auteuil, 
Saint-Cloud, Montmartre, Vannes and Meudon. 
These wines of the north were not among the 
best, but for Parisians, at least, they must have 
been the cheapest. 

Food was important; indeed, it was said 
that the French would more readily spend 
money on food than on anything else. Thus it 
is not surprising to find that there was a great 
confusion and multiplicity of butchers, master 
roasters, pdtissiers, retailers and caterers. Food 
could be bought anywhere, all over Paris at 
any hour, just as it came from the market, 
ready prepared for the oven, or ready to serve 
on the table from shops called cuisines, similar 
no doubt to the delicatessen shops known in 
Paris today as /es Italiens, where large selections 
of cooked foods can always be obtained. At 
short notice one could order either the simplest 
meal or the most elaborate banquet. Except on 
Sundays and holidays, banquets could be pre- 
pared and served in private houses. One could 
equally hire a dining room or a banqueting hall, 
where everything was supplied, including 
tapestries, music and sometimes even a comedy. 
The roasters purveyed the meats, the pdzissiers, 
tarts, entrées and desserts, and the cuisines con- 
tributed jellies, sauces and stews. One had only 
to name one’s price per head, one or two festons 
or a number of écus. But for twenty, one could 








have “ manna soup” and “ roasted phoenix ” 
—or, at any rate, the rarest things in the world. 
For the ordinary person, who ate well enough 
without aspiring to roasted phoenix, there were 
numbers of restaurants where cards and dice 
were played, where fighting might take place, 
and from which loose women were not excluded, 
as well as the taverns and cabarets, which were 
wine shops where bread and fish might also be 
obtained. These, which were doubtless cheap, 
were much frequented by students. One could 
also eat and drink in the pdtisseries as well as in 
the hotels. 

Besides the poultry market, held on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, there were many other 
markets, some of them permanent and some 
with their special days. A wine market was 
held on Wednesdays in the Place de Gréve, and 
the horse market took place on Saturdays to 





A street dentist. Woodcut from Cris de Paris by fean 
le Clerc, in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
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the north of the Bastille, on the former site o 
the Tournelles, where several thousand horse: 
looked for all the world like a military parade— 
or so one observer thought. In 1546, there wer: 
at least four bread markets in Paris, and, ir 
1566, seventeen shops of the marché neuf wer 
completed, somewhere near the Pont Saint 
Michel: in this market fish was available. 

Of all strange places, the great hall of th: 
Palace also formed a kind of covered market 
It was a popular rendezvous where a grea 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen constantl: 
gathered, sometimes for diversion and some 
times on business. Silk, velvet and jewels, 
hats, pictures and books were sold there, and 
it was said to be very difficult to walk through: 
without buying anything because of the skill, 
importunity and persuasiveness of the stall- 
holders. These astute salesmen quickly noted 
who had money and who had none, and were 
by no means too discreet to comment upon 
what one lacked, or what one was wearing that 
might be worn out or behind the fashion. 
Gentlemen must often have repented of taking 
a lady there. 

The most densely populated quarter of Paris 
was the commercial one around the Halles. 
There were to be found the fripiers or fripons in 
the rue la Fripperie, who made a terrible din, 
selling new and old clothes. They also acted as 
receivers of stolen goods and as pawnbrokers, 
hiring out to others the clothes they held in 
pawn. Next to them were the cloth merchants 
and, in the rue de la Lingerie, which still bears 
that name, were the sellers of the fine and 
beautiful materials so highly prized by the 
nobles and the rich bourgeois. 

The social classes in Paris fell into much the 
same pattern as in any other urban community, 
and they were remarkably fluid. In 1552, the 
Avocat Général of the Parlement informed the 
King that there were 8-9,000 poor in Paris 
without any means of support. Apart from 
these unfortunates, the vast majority of the 
people of Paris were engaged in the work of t! 
shops and markets or in industry. Paris was 
centre for some of the luxury trades: amo: 
other skilled artisans there were fulle: 
weavers of linen, and makers of gloves, sca! 
bards and playing cards. These, if hand-paint« 4 
could command enormous prices. 
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Some of the richer merchants and trades- 
nen were socially much on a level with the 
niddle classes, who, as at all times, consisted 
)f professional men and intellectuals, bankers, 

lerks, secretaries, administrators, lawyers— 
vho were very numerous indeed—and doctors, 
who were rather few. In 1550 there were said 
o be about seventy of them in Paris. They 
generally wore black, with yellow gloves, and 
isited the sick for many hours a day on horse- 
pack, muleback or on foot. They were heavily 
over-worked, for almost every year there were 
outbreaks of plague or other epidemic sickness, 
which was said to be worse in the region of the 
cemeteries because of the inadequate burial of 
corpses. 

The more prosperous members of the 
middle classes were often barely distinguish- 
able from the lesser nobility, into whose ranks 
they frequently penetrated. The nobility, 
however, was not Parisian in the same way as 
the middle classes and the people. They stayed 
in the city from time to time, and increasingly 
as the century advanced. For although their 
homes and their real strength were still centred 
in their rural chateaux, the higher nobility had 
begun to build those magnificent Renaissance 
town houses so much admired by foreign 
visitors. During this century there was an 
amazing increase in domestic comfort, luxury 
and ostentation, not only in personal attire— 
in the splendour of which the wealthy bourgeois, 
who were often the richer, dared to rival the 
nobility—but also in furniture, pictures, tapes- 
tries, sculpture and in the pleasures of the 
table. 

The rules of good breeding in polite society 
late from this period, and the manners to be 
'bserved at table were carefully defined. Before 

meal, hands were washed in the presence of 


he whole company in bowls of scented water, - 


nd many bowls of this period have survived. 
~nives were used for cutting meat, but until 
he end of the century one ate with one’s 
ngers, with a napkin placed on the shoulder 
r over the left arm. These were sometimes 
armed in cold weather and, in the best com- 
any might be changed with every course. In 
‘urope, forks were first introduced in Venice, 
vhere Henry III used one on his return from 
‘oland. When there was only one communal 
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glass, diners were expected to wipe their 
mouths before drinking from it. In France men 
wore hats at table, and it was considered polite 
to chew with one’s mouth open. Some of the 
Italians thought little of the eating habits of 
the French, claiming that they ate far too much 
and too many times a day. This, no doubt, 
depended upon the household. At the end of 
the meal, hands were washed again and dried 
on a clean napkin. 

When they were in Paris with the court, the 
nobles would often amuse themselves in martial 
exercises, jousts and tournaments, and tennis, 
or the jeu de paume, was a favourite pastime. 
The name derived from the original manner of 
hitting the ball with the palm of the hand. 
Later a glove was used and, finally, a pear- 
shaped racquet. About 1578 there were said to 
be as many as eighteen hundred tennis courts 
in Paris, and as much as a thousand écus was 
spent on the game every day. No doubt both 
these figures are considerably exaggerated but 
frequently, when a house was demolished, it 
proved more profitable to build a tennis court 
on the site than to rebuild the house. Already 
under Francis I, tennis was the fashion at court 
and the story is told—whether true or false— 
of how the King once played with a monk who, 
by his prowess, won the game, at which the 
King declared: “‘ Voila bien un coup de moine.” 
“* Sire,” replied the quick-witted monk, “‘quand 
il plaira a Votre Majesté, ce sera un coup 
d’ Abbé.” The King was amused and, at the 
first opportunity, the monk was gratified. 
Henry II excelled at this game, and Charles IX 
was said to have been playing it when he 
received the news of the assault upon the 
Admiral, Coligny. 

In the evenings at court, there was often 
music and dancing, or masques and comedies. 
Although the theatre was not considered res- 
pectable, plays enjoyed a growing popularity. 
At the Hétel de Bourgogne, which stood by the 
river on the east side of the Louvre, an actor 
was engaged by Henry III to put on farces and 
comedies every day. These were topical skits 
and satires that were no doubt audacious and 
highly entertaining. Occasional visiting players 
also came from England or from Italy, but they 
met with the hostility of the Confrérie de la 
Passion, a troup of players that already existed 
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Children playing at “la palette’ 


under Francis I. The players were generally 
supported by the King and the court but per- 
secuted by the Parlement, although they 
frequently produced mysteries and moralities, 
as well as bawdy and licentious pieces. For 
those who could not afford a few sous to see the 
players, there were comedians who moved from 
street to street, collecting an audience where 
they could, and there were also those perennial 
monsters of humanity, trading upon hideous 
deformities, who performed circus antics and 
strong-man acts. 

When the court was in Paris, it sometimes 
joined in the diversions of the common people. 
Thus it might turn out in strength to witness 
the burning of a heretic or the hanging of a 
prisoner in one of the public pillories and the 
stringing up of his lifeless body to rot. It might 
equally join them in some of the many religious 
processions, a usual way of expressing joy, 
thanksgiving, fear or repentance, which were a 
frequent sight in the streets of Paris. On 
occasions of public rejoicing, such as the birth 
of a Prince, the people of Paris would demon- 
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Woodcut of about 1580 in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 





strate their loyalty by lighting bonfires in the 
streets in each part of the town. Thus, when 
Charles, later Charles [X, was born on February 
3rd, 1549, the municipality had an enormous 
bonfire of wood and straw prepared in the 
Place de Gréve. It was built in the form of a 
round tower and at the moment when it was 
lighted, the Master of the Artillery fired a 
salute of fifty guns. Some of the guns were 
actually placed on the Hétel de Ville itself, and 
others round about it, and the noise was so 
great that many windows were shattered. The 
King’s artillery, near the Arsenal, replied s« 
lustily that it, in turn, shattered the windows ot! 
the nearby Célestins. Undismayed, the town 
Council let off fireworks while the huge bonfire 
blazed, and similar celebrations took place ir 
each of the sixteen quartiers of Paris. On such 
occasions it was customary for the town Counci 
to provide a certain measure of wine and six 
dozen loaves of bread, which were freely dis 
tributed to anyone who came to the door of the 
Hotel de Ville crying, “‘ Vive le Roy.” 

It was also customary for the town Counci 
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) prepare a great bonfire in the Place de Gréve 
n December 26th, the eve of the feast of 
aint John. They placed a tree as much as 
xty feet high in the centre of the square, 
ranked up on all sides—dangerously, one must 
ippose—with wood and straw, on which a 
arrel, a wheel and flowers and garlands were 
laced. Attached to the tree was a basket con- 
aining two dozen cats and a fox to be burnt 
ilive “for the King’s pleasure.” The city 
magistrates, the Prévét des Marchands and the 
/;chevins approached the bonfire carrying burn- 
ig torches of yellow wax. If the King were in 
Paris at the time, the court attended the cere- 
mony, and the King was presented with a torch 
‘f white wax, wrapped in red velvet, with which, 
to the accompaniment of a fanfare of trumpets, 
he solemnly lighted the bonfire. Then there 
followed fireworks and salvoes of guns. After 
the fire had died down a little, the King was 
entertained in the Hétel de Ville to a selection of 
strange and costly refreshments, such as pickles, 
dried fruits, scented sweets, tarts, creams and 
elaborate confections in sugar, after which 
there was dancing. This curious celebraticn 
wes an ancient custom, relating to the pagan 
feast of the winter solstice. 

One of the most universally popular forms 
of diversion at this period, enjoyed by the court 
and the citizens of Paris alike, was the organiza- 
tion of expensive mock battles, which some- 
times became dangerously realistic. Thus, on 
the evening of July 2nd, 1549, the King and 
Queen boarded a boat on the Seine, prepared 

)t them by the town Council, from which they 
ratched no less than thirty-three galleys float 
iown the river. These were painted in different 
)lours and manned by soldiers. In single file 
hey passed in the front of a fort that had been 
yecially constructed on the end of the Ile 
ouviers, saluting it with a prolonged firing of 
ins. Then, attacked by seven galleys issuing 
om the little harbour next to the fort, they 
retended to retreat, only to return and 

»lently assail the fort itself. The defendants, 

sidering their position untenable, set fire to 

ne of the towers of the fort, which, together 

ith the guns, caused such dense clouds of 

noke as to spoil the entertainment for the 

rge crowds of spectators massed on all sides. 

‘any of the soldiers from the galleys landed 
( 
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and invested the fort, which was bravely 
defended by the Duke of Aumale—better 
known as the Duke of Guise—until nightfall 
at ten o’clock. 

No account of Paris from the thirteenth 
century onwards could fail to mention the 
University, which formed so prominent a 
feature of the capital, or the lawless students 
who contributed so much to its disorders. 
About the middle of the century, there were said 
to have been between 30,000 and 50,000 
students, though this figure is probably exag- 
gerated. They were divided into four groups, 
known as the French, Picards, Normans and 
Germans, and included students from England, 
Scotla-d, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Scan- 
dinavia. They were obliged to live in the 
university quarter, although some of them were 
boarded out in lodgings or with families. Their 
lives were hard and strenuous and their food 
barely adequate. Many of them performed 
menial tasks to obtain enough money to pay 
for their studies. Courses began at five o’clock 
in the summer and six o’clock in the winter. 
The bell of the parish church was tolled as a 
rising bell, when the students got up and 
dressed and washed their hands and faces in the 
courtyard. There was no breakfast. Paris was 
principally a centre for theology, philosophy 
and dialectic. Every week there was a formal 
debate, or “‘ dispute ” as it was called, among 
the students of each faculty. 

But, if some of them disputed in Latin, 
others disputed in the streets and taverns—for 
which they could be fined—the market places 
and the bawdy houses, dashing about the town, 
brandishing swords, creating an uproar and a 
dangerous disturbance. Each year they were in 
the habit of electing a “ King ”—always a 
model of dissipation—whom they paraded 
about the streets in arms. The University 
authorities tried to put a stop to this and so the 
students contemptuously elected an “ Abbot ” 
instead and continued to behave in the same 
way. 

From time immemorial the students had 
regarded the Pré-aux-Clercs as their sports 
ground. This was a large field, extending from 
the south side of Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
down to the river. During the 1550’s when 
the faubourg was expanding, houses were built 








in the rue de Seine along the eastern edge of the 
field, which resulted in a constant feud between 


the students and the encroachers. There were 
many riotous incidents, the students being 
fearless and holding no one in respect. In 
May 1557, they actually set fire to three of these 
houses. The Rector of the University was 
many times sent for by the Parlement and he 
replied to his questioners with a long disserta- 
tion in Latin. He said, on one occasion, that 
he was not only disobeyed; he was actually 
menaced with violence by his students. It was 
difficult to keep them from hurling stones, tiles 
and other projectiles out of the windows. 
Certainly they gave their teachers and those 
responsible for their moral welfare a most 
fatiguing time. They were evidently more than 
usually out of control upon the occasion of the 
burning of the houses, for, two weeks later, the 
King wrote from Villers Cotteréts to say that he 
was sending ten companies of foot and two 
hundred men at arms to deal with the students 
and to protect the Pré-aux- 
Clercs. The students then 
turned their unwelcome 
attentions to ravaging the 
vineyards in the neigh- 
bouring villages and, later 
in the same year, they 
attacked an assembly of 
protestants that had 
gathered in the _ dis- 
puted field, yelling after 















them, “ aux voleurs, aux brigands.” Whether 
they ever learnt anything is a matter for con- 
jecture. No doubt some colleges and some 
faculties were worse than others. 

Fortunately, the reputation of a University 
is based more on the quality of its staff than on 
the conduct of its students, and Paris, in the 
sixteenth century, was already cosmopolitan 
and the intellectual capital of Europe. It was 
also a great legal centre, and the jurisdiction of 
the Parlement of Paris stretched over a vast area. 
The outstanding quality that Paris did not yet 
possess was political importance for, at this 
time, the government followed the King. 
What distinguished Paris above all other 
cities—apart from its antiquity—-was its wealth 
and commercial development. The city’s 
fundamental importance to the Crown lay in 
the fabulous sums of money that it surrendered, 
more or less willingly, to its acknowledged 
sovereign and protector. But, once the loyalty 
and devotion of the proud, turbulent and 
fiercely Catholic citizens 
—led by their freely 
elected officers and town 
Council—was lost to the 
King, as happened during 
the civil wars, then the 
city of Paris became a 
powerful and_ ruthless 
enemy and without her 
submission there could be 
no lasting peace in France 





Oyster-seller, from Cris de Paris. 
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ITTERS— continued 


MALT AND JUNIPER 
:NTLEMEN, 
May I add a footnote to Lord Kinross’s interesting 
ticle on gin and Prohibition? There were two 
unches of the English distilling business—the 
ilt distillers, who produced the raw spirit, 
prodigious dealers,” according to Defoe, employing 
rast sums ” in trade. It was said (as reported by 
muel Johnson) in the great debate in the Lords 
the Bill of 1743, that “ the trade of distilling was 
» most profitable of any now exercised in the 
igdom except that of broker to a prime minister.” 
he other branch was at the opposite end of the 
scale of respectability—the compound distillers who 
diluted, adulterated, flavoured (with juniper berries, 
etc.) and redistilled the malt spirits to produce cheap 
fiery poison. The English malt distillery was called 
into existence by the prohibition of French brandy 
during the Williamite war; the compound distillers, 
who had been rectifiers of cordials in a small way, 
thereupon changed their methods and catered for the 
masses, usually retailing their own concoctiens. To 
quote Defoe (1727): “ they carry on their trade as if 
they were always drunk, keep no books but their 
slate, and no pen and ink but their chalk and tallies . . . 
they break almost all the known laws of Government 
in the Nation.” Both branches were deliberately 
fostered by unprecedented privileges in a _ suc- 
cession of statutes. The motives were compelling: 
revenue, the balance of trade, and, above all, the 
support of the landed interest when corn was 
unprofitably cheap. ‘ Nothing is more certain,” 
wrote Defoe in 1713, “than that the ordinary 
produce of corn in England is much greater than the 
numbers of our people or cattle can consume:.. . 
The distilling trade is one remedy for the disaster as 
it helps to carry off the great quantity of corn in 
such a time of plenty, and it has this particular 
advantage, that if at any time a scarcity happens, this 
trade can halt for a year and not be lost entirely .. . 
But in times of plenty and a moderate price of corn, 
the distillings of corn is one of the most essential 
things to support the landed interest that any branch 
of trade can help us to, and therefore to be especially 
preserved and tenderly used.”’ Stills proliferated in 
> poorest parts of London, causing, it was said, 
frequent and terrible fires. One privilege was 
pecially unfortunate: by the Mutiny Act of 1720 
tailers of spirits who were also distillers were 
empted from the hated obligation on publicans and 
hers to have soldiers quartered on them. Con- 
quently every retailer who could set up a still. 
That in 1736 a Parliament of landowners could 
tempt the drastic remedy of virtual prohibition 
eaks for itself. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
> horrors of the great gin-drinking period (c. 
20-1750), checked by the Act of 1743. The turning 
int came with the more effective measure of 1751, 
* which Hogarth’s Gin Lane and Beer Street were 
)paganda, and for which Henry Fielding wrote his 
quiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers. 
M. D. George, 
Chelsea, 
S.W.3 


HISTORICAL DYNAMICS 
ENTLEMEN, 
Your question, what is a “ period ”’ (April Fore- 
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word) brings to mind the cyclic phenomenon mani- 
fested in the history of the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions and societies. Here the periodicity evident in 
the Greek, the Roman, the British eras of the history 
of Western Christendom can be traced back to the 
dawn of civilization through the study of the Bible 
as history presently being revealed through archeo- 
logical research. is is a natural phenomenon, a 
product of competition between two ideologies of 
government, autarchy and liberty, involving the 
interplay of societal forces, physical and spiritual; 
military, economic, technological, political cultural 
and ideological. 

To an aeronautical engineer such as myself, whose 
life-span encompasses the whole history of aviation, 
from Kitty Hawk to Sputnik, and who has devoted 
much study to the role of the airplane in civilized 
society, this cyclic phenomenon warrants careful 
analysis. Viewed as a natural phenomenon, a process 
of evolution and creation, which waxes when societal 
forces are in natural balance and wanes when 
imbalance occurs, it reveals the law which governs 
the life of a civilization, and suggests courses of 
action for the creation of a higher social order. 

Engineering the humanities, like all engineering 
problems, begins with a catalogue of the forces 
involved which classifies them and provides a des- 
criptive nomenclature preliminary to a determina- 
tion of the laws which govern them. It would 
appear, therefor, that a “‘ period” might comprise a 
full cycle for a given civilization: from bondage to 
affluence and back to bondage. My own study of 
the history of Western Christendom focuses upon 
the eternal conflict between land power and sea 
power, recently become three-dimensional with the 
advent of air power. In all three, communications 
dominate war and transportation dominates civiliza- 
tion. 

Yours, etc., 
EuGENE E. WILSON, P 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


STROUD VALLEY 
GENTLEMEN, 

I wish to thank Miss Moir and yourself for her 
article on The Cloth Mills of the Stroud Valley which 
appears in the May issue of History Today, and trust 
that the survey may be extended at some future date 
to other centres in the county. 

With reference to “‘ Hill House, Rodborough ” 
(since destroyed)—this house was built by Sir 
George Onesiphorus Paul on the site of a former 
building. (Sir George was a well-known County 
industrialist and prison reformer in the eighteenth 
century and came under the influence of Rev. George 
Whitfield.) The house was subsequently re-named 
“* Rodborough Manor,” though no separate Manor of 
Rodborough is known to have existed. It was a 
residence of Lord John Russell whilst M.P. for 
Stroud. Early in this century it was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, only the “ front” portion 
being saved. It was partially restored after being 
derelict for some years and now consists of two 
residences, one of which retains much of the original 
character whilst the other has recently been ex- 
tensively modernized. 

Yours, etc., 
W. G. Suipway, 
Narborough, Leicester. 








NE JULY DAY AT APSLEY HOUSE, Welling- 
O)= remarked to Mr. George William 

Chad, who had just read the fourth 
volume of the Duke’s published Despatches: 
“* Aye, it quite interested me to look them over 
again—it recalled all the feelings of youth— 
especially the Indian Despatches. I felt young 
again—all the enterprise and excitement of 
that time.” 

“They are very valuable,” replied Chad. 
“IT had no idea of all the variety of knowledge 
necessary for a Commander in Chief. I wonder 
how you could suffice.” 

“I never should if I had not been very 
young in command.” (Wellington had been 
forty-six at Waterloo, the last of his battles.) 

To the Marchioness of Salisbury, in 1834, 
the Duke expressed surprise to find his Des- 
patches so good: “ They are as good as I could 
write now. They show the same attention to 
details—to the pursuit of all the means, how- 
ever small, that could promote success.” 

As one reads through the twelve portly 
volumes of Gurwood’s edition of the Des- 
patches, one cannot but be amazed by the 
variety of knowledge, the clarity of exposition, 
the attention to detail, the relentless supervision 
or inspiration of such manifold activities— 
military, administrative and diplomatic. 

His letters from India, studded with local 
words like amildars, brinjarries, pettahs, kil- 
ladars, polygars, sumnuds, or with such un- 
familiar coinage as Bombay gold mohurs and 
star pagodas, are concerned with problems that 
range from the disposal of wives and concubines 
of native princes to road-making and the cross- 
ing of monsoon-swollen rivers by means of 
basket boats. One day, we find Colonel 
Wellesley explaining to the Secretary of 
Government the difference between rice from 
Bengal and from Canara; on another, he is 
ordering the execution of thieves who infest the 
roads, or ascertaining the causes of mortality 
among draught cattle. 

His Peninsula letters abound in details of 
bivouacs and bullocks, biscuits and blankets, 
wood and wine, pontoons and powder barrels. 
Now he is applying to Lord Liverpool for 
scythes with which to cut forage; now he is 
recommending that French prisoners at Lisbon 
and Oporto be moved to England; now he is 
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“© They are as good as I could write 
now,” said the Duke in 1834. “ They 
show the same attention to details — 

to the pursuit of all the means, 
however small, that could promote success” 
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requesting shirts and sheets for use in hospitals. 
He discusses the principles to be adopted in the 
grant of medals for distinguished conduct in 
battle with the same clarity and vigour as he 
displays when claiming an allowance for shoe- 
ing mules employed in the carriage of surgeons’ 
medicine chests and the regimental paymasters’ 
account books. If he is not coping with nava! 
commanders and diplomats, he is grousing 
about barefaced anonymous letters from Por- 
tuguese dignitaries, or the excessive delays ir 
bringing officers to trial by court-martial 
There seems to be no subject that does no 
come within his jurisdiction and ken, be it 
white breeches cloth, the purchase of mules ir 
Barbary, the activities of gunboats on the 
Tagus, the early closing of Lisbon coffee 
houses, the enormous cost of military post 
offices, or the relative merits of iron and ti 
camp kettles for cooking. 

Complaints loom large in his letters; an 
Wellington certainly had much to contend with 
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An aide announces to Wellington “tidings of complete victory” and presents him with Marshal Jourdan’ s 
baton, after the battle of Vitoria, fune 21st, 1813, Wellington’s decisive fight in Spain; a contemporary 
cartoon 


nuch to irritate and anger him, many a source 
of disapprobation and disquiet. He rails at 


harks at Lisbon calling themselves British 
. who, I verily believe, are the 
rst subjects His Majesty has.” He complains 
the disadvantage of waging war against an 
iemy possessed of all the details of British 
fence works, guns and troops, which London 
wspapers so diligently revealed for French 
es to read. He deplores the almost useless 
trenching and cutting tools supplied to his 
my: “Is it not shameful that the French 
yuld have better cutlery than we have?” 
Often as he complained about the arrears of 
y of the soldiers and the state of the army for 
int of money, a still more frequent cause of 
mplaint was his allies. First in India, where 
soon formed a poor opinion of the people as 
yters and liars, as tyrannical and impudent 
.en likely to be supported, and as incapable of 
eping a secret—“‘if one black man ever 
ars of your plan, it may as well be published 


<* 


in the bazaar.” We find him stating bluntly 
that his fickle, self-seeking allies think “ that 
when once they have put the seal to a treaty 
with us, they have nothing to do but to amuse 
themselves and sleep,” and that, “if my 
Mahratta allies did not know that I should hang 
any one that might be found plundering, not 
only I should have starved long ago, but most 
probably my own coat would have been taken 
off my back.” The native governments, 
characterized as they were by knavery, robbery 
and corruption, seemed all too often to adopt as 
their policy the following rule: “‘ never to give 
assistance to your friend when he stands in 
most need of it, and always to break your treaty 
with him at the moment when it would be most 
convenient to him that you should fulfil all its 
stipulations.” 

Wellington turned his experiences among 
the people of southern and central India to 
good account when he came to handle Spaniards 
and Portuguese in the Peninsula. The former, 
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‘* Be it white breeches cloth ... there seems to be no subject that does not come within his jurisdiction 
and ken” ; General Sir Arthur Wellesley in India, mezzotint by C. Turner after a painting by R. Home 
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om he described as “ visionaries and en- 
isiasts who will not look at things as they 
lly are,” would make next to no exertion for 
mselves; and, being too sanguine by dis- 
sition, were quick to exaggerate their own 
ength and diminish that of the French, while 
ecting success in objects for the attainment 
which they hadadopted no effective measures. 
“There never was anything,” wrote Welling- 
ton late in 1809, “‘ like the madness, the im- 
prudence, and the presumption of the Spanish 
officers in the way they risk their corps, know- 
ing that the national vanity will prevent them 
from withdrawing them from a situation of 
danger, and that if attacked they must be totally 
destroyed. . . . Nothing will answer except to 
fight great battles in plains, in which their 
defeat is as certain as is the commencement of 
the battle.” 

Handicapped by inexperience, vitiated by a 
mixture of “ haughtiness and low intrigue,” 
the Spanish leaders, both civil and military, so 
conducted themselves that every transaction 
was, in Wellington’s opinion, characterized by 
“ delay, weakness, folly or treachery.” From 
Madrid, in 1812, he assured Lord Bathurst: 
“They cry viva and are very fond of us, and 
hate the French; but they are, in general, the 
most incapable of useful exertion of all the 
nations that I have known; the most vain, and 
at the same time the most ignorant, particularly 
of military affairs, and above all of military 
affairs in their own country.” 

An especial burden for Lord Wellington was 
having to cope with the long-standing enmity 
between Portugal and Spain, each his ally, 
yet “ more like cat and dog than anything else, 
of which no sense of common danger, or com- 
mon interest, or any thing, can get the better, 
even in individuals.” Although Wellington had 
more time for, and sympathy with, the Por- 
t.guese, they did not escape his criticism. 

patient with the constant efforts of their 

vernment to “ indulge the caprice and ease 
he people of Lisbon at the expense of every 
er consideration,” he expressed himself no 

, Surprised than disgusted by the “ frivolous 

| manifestly unfounded complaints” from 

“tuguese about billets; and when one house- 
! id complained at having to lodge a British 
cer who had a wife and children with him, 
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Wellington let fly with a severe rebuke: “ It is 
not very agreeable to any body to have strangers 
quartered in his house; nor is it very agreeable 
to us strangers, who have good houses in our 
own country, to be obliged to seek for quarters 
here. We are not here for our pleasure: the 
situation of your country renders it necessary.” 

Often his letters become more violent in tone 
than mere complaint. He could explode with 
fury at “ the fraudulent and disgusting tyranny 
of Buonaparte,” or with exasperation because 
“nobody in the British army ever reads a 
regulation or an order as if it were a guide for 
his conduct, or in any other manner than as an 
amusing novel.” Already in India we see him 
bursting with annoyance over “a parcel of 
blockheads who know nothing and have no 
data,” or “a parcel of absurd, impracticable 
shop-keeping regulations under which no great 
undertaking could ever prosper.” He could, 
on occasion, be very violent in reference to 
those whom he despised. For instance, the 
Spanish Minister of War he termed “ the 
greatest of all blackguards”; and a Spanish 
civilian attached to Wellington’s army was 
bluntly described as “‘ not only the most useless 
and inefficient of God’s creatures, but an 
impediment to all business; and he cannot 
speak one word of truth.” 

If his portrayal, to the British Ambassador 
in Lisbon, of one British General appears 
hostile—‘‘ He possesses no one military quality, 
and he has been repeatedly guilty of that worst 
of all tricks, which invariably defeats its own 
ends, viz., courting popularity with the com- 
mon soldiers, by flattering their vices, and by 
impunity for their misconduct ”— it sounds 
pale beside his celebrated and ferocious 
diatribe against Major-General Lightburne, 
“whose conduct is really scandalous. I am 
not able to bring him before a court-martial as 
I should wish, but he is a disgrace to the army 
which can have such a man as a Major-General. 
Really, when I reflect upon the characters and 
attainments of some of the General officers of 
this army, and consider that these are the 
persons on whom I am to rely . . . I tremble; 
and, as Lord Chesterfield said of the Generals 
of his day, ‘ I only hope that when the enemy 
reads the list of their names he trembles as I 
do’... 1 pray God and the Horse Guards to 














** To do the business of the day in the day”’ 
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; Wellington in bivouac on the night before os battle of the 


Pyrenees, Fuly, 1813, lithograph after F. Atkinson, 1815 


deliver me from General 
Colonel Sanders.” 

While it was rare for Wellington so far to 
lose control as to upbraid a man to his face, we 
do know that at one interview he reduced his 
Adjutant General, Charles Stewart, to tears; 
and, in October 1810, he asked a brigadier, 
who was making awkward excuses for doing 
badly in battle, how old he was. “ Forty-four,” 
came the reply. “ Ah!” retorted Wellington. 
“You will be a great soldier by the time you 
are as old as I am.” The Commander of the 
Forces was then forty-one! 

He was certainly no leader to overlook mis- 
conduct, not least because “‘ His Majesty’s 
government, and the British public, will not 
hear excuses for failure in this country [Por- 
tugal].””" He was normally considerate, how- 
ever, and was anxious that, when an officer 
had to be removed from a post he was incapable 
of filling, nothing should be done to injure his 
feelings, and that no step be taken unless he 
could be otherwise provided for. 


Lightburne and 
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If he was often driven to indulge in sarcasm 
and wounding rebukes, he could also, though 


less frequently, be generous in his praise. Aft 
the capture of Dhoondiah Waugh in India : 
1800, for example, he wrote to a colonel wi 


had commanded one of the columns engaged i: 


the chase: “I cannot avoid returning you n 
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) 


thanks for the assistance I have uniformly 
received from you. You have had much fatigue, 


and have not been so fortunate as to fall in wi 


l 


the enemy; but I assure you that your exertions 


have nevertheless been seriously felt, and w 
always be acknowledged by me.” This w 
gracious and considerate. So, too, was t! 
letter, thirteen years later, this time in Spai 
he sent to Lieut.-General William Clinto 
“* I do not know how I can request you to co 
tinue to hold a command for which you sta 
that your health renders you unequal; but if 
expression of the entire satisfaction I have h 
in all my communications with you, and of r 
confidence in all your arrangements, can be 

inducement to you to continue to exercise yo! 
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nmand, or can be any gratification to you 

mM quitting it, it is but justice to you to 
€. press it.” 

Wellington could use or turn a phrase most 
a: tly; and although his letters do not abound 
in such felicities, there are quite enough 
examples to indicate his powers. “ This officer, 
a!‘hough an excellent man, has more of the oak 
than the willow in his disposition”: “ You 
know that, when the labouring oar is to fall 
upon him, he is not over sanguine”: “ the 
officer to be employed in this manner must 
nave been the best the British service could 
afiord, probably so like black swans, that the 
service could afford very few of them”: 
“ Malcolm is indefatigable, and leads the life 
of a canister at a dog’s tail.” 

For the rest, his style varies between the 
colloquial, the ironic, and the austerely formal. 
Of the first manner we may quote such phrases 
as “‘ The battle of the 28th was fair bludgeon 
work”: or “I hear there was hell to pay at 
Cadiz”: or again “ The ball is now at my foot, 
and I hope I shall have strength enough to give 
it a good kick.” By contrast—and it is a sharp 
contrast—Wellington adopts the more pompous 
and inflated style in which he “takes the 
liberty of suggesting the propriety of requesting 
the Governor-General to . . .,” takes the 
opportunity of reporting to the Commander-in- 
Chief his sense of a regiment’s conduct, which 
both claims and receives his fullest approbation, 
refers to a good officer as “‘ an ornament to his 
profession,” or mentions “a wound which, I 
am happy to say, has not deprived me for a 
moment of the benefit of his assistance ”—the 
last a very characteristic phrase. No less 
typical were the words “ advert ” and “ anim- 

ivert,” and such an opening as “ Upon the 
casion of addressing myself to your Lordship, 
cannot avoid adverting and drawing your 
rdship’s attention to...” 

hen, from long practice, he was particularly 

led at respectfully deflecting a superior, like 

Prince Regent, from what he deemed an 
advised course of action. “ I am convinced 
it your Highness will see that it will not 
swer to...” or “I believe your Highness 
ors under a mistake regarding . . .” show 
deferential tact, combined with a firmness 
t usually gained its ends. 
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Though he seldom indulged in irony, his 
few indulgences were pointed enough. For 
example: “ If nobody is to remain in a situation 
which he does not like, or is to do only what he 
likes, we have undertaken a task which is too 
great for us.” Sometimes a more caustic note 
creeps in; and, after a bout of absurd statements 
in newspapers that had excited in the public 
extravagant expectations, inevitably to be fol- 
lowed by disappointment, we have Lord 
Wellington declaring: “ If I had been at any 
time capable of doing what these gentlemen 
expected, I should now, I believe, have been in 
the moon. They have long expected me at 
Bordeaux; nay, I understand that there are 
many of their wise readers (amateurs of the 
military art) who are waiting to join the army 
till headquarters shall arrive in that city.” Or 
“TI do not know how Mr. has discovered 
that my channels of intelligence are of doubtful 
fidelity. I should find it very difficult to point 
out what channels of intelligence I have; but 
probably Mr. —— knows.” 

The twelve volumes of Despatches contain 
close on three million words, most, if not all, of 
them written in Wellington’s own hand. To 
these may be added half as many from the 
Supplementary Despatches, the fifteen volumes 
of which contain a very large number of letters 
addressed to the Duke at various stages of his 
wartime career. It is extraordinary that, in an 
age when a military commander disposed of no 
wireless, telephone, dictaphone, jeep, staff car, 
helicopter, armoured car or personal aircraft, 
he should have been able to get through so 
immense a volume of paper work and adminis- 
tration. He was never one to scamp the work; 
he wrote numerous memoranda for the Govern- 
ment as well as for his engineers and commis- 
saries; and returns of ammunition, medical 
strengths, casualty lists were checked by eyes 
trained to discover even a wrong casting-up of 
totals. ‘“‘ Lord Wellington reads and looks into 
everything,” noted his Judge Advocate-General 
early in 1813, later making the admiring com- 
ment that “he banishes the terms difficulty, 
impossibility and responsibility from his 
vocabulary.” 

Staffs were small. Messages were carried by 
aides-de-camp, by dragoons, even by local 
peasants. If Wellington wished to visit his 














divisions or outposts, it was always on horse- 
back, whatever the weather. If he wished to 
travel to Lisbon or Cadiz, he had to ride a relay 
of horses for as long as five days on end. 

He added to his burdens by a reluctance to 
trust subordinates, be they divisional com- 
manders or heads of staff departments: “‘ I am 
obliged to be every where,” he complained 
once, “ and if absent from any operation, some- 
thing goes wrong.” And we have his confident 
claim that “ the real reason why I succeeded 
in my own campaigns is because I was always 
on the spot and saw every thing and did every 
thing myself.” It was fortunate that his con- 
stitution, despite a delicate boyhood, withstood 
the rigours of climate and campaigning: almost 
alone among his generals he never went home 
ill from the Peninsula. All went well so long as 
Wellington neglected his papers for no more 
than a day or two; but, during campaigns, this 
was not always possible, as occurred early in 
1814, when he was away from headquarters for 
five days and so much had accumulated in his 
absence that he was quite overwhelmed. 
“* When I went in with a great bundle to add to 
them,” writes his Judge Advocate-General, 
“he put his hands before his eyes and said, 
‘Put them on that table; and do not say any- 
thing about them now, or let me look at them 
at all ’.” 

When asked how he managed to write so 
many letters in the midst of active operations, he 
replied: ““ My rule always was to do the busi- 
ness of the day in the day.” Yet he assured one 
General in 1816: “‘ Persons who, like me, have 
much to attend to ought to have a double por- 
tion of time; or those who must be conscious 
that they can feel nothing towards them but 
good wishes, and know that they have only the 
time allotted to other mortals, should excuse 
them if they omit to perform all the offices, 
or rather duties, of society and friendship.” 

Surrounded by procrastination both in India 
and in the Peninsula, he set an example of 
prompt despatch of business. He therefore 
found it all the more intolerable that his time 
and attention should ever be occupied by 
comparative trifles, particularly needless ones. 
“In the transaction of public business,” he 
wrote once in India, “ there is nothing so un- 
pleasant, or which takes up so much time 
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unnecessarily, as for those who are obliged to 
correspond upon it to draw nice logical dis- 
tinctions upon words, or to give them a mean- 
ing they were not intended to convey.” When, 
in January 1802, a regimental commander 
forwarded to Sir Arthur Wellesley a letter 
from one of his majors, Wellesley penned the 
following reply: “‘ I have to observe that if the 
complaints which Major has to make of 
you are not better founded, or of a nature less 
futile and frivolous than those which he has 
written to me in his letter, he will do well tc 
forego his intention of making them. It is 
certainly impossible for time to be thrown away 
with less advantage to the public than mine 
would be in reading, forwarding and com- 
menting upon such complaints, and than that, 
still more valuable, of the Commander-in- 
Chief would be in considering them; and it is 
more than probable that his Excellency would 
pronounce an opinion upon them which would 
not be very agreeable to Major ——.” 
Advantage to the public—that was always 
Wellington’s standard for handling such matters. 
He believed firmly that officers in particular 
should carry on the service in a spirit of good 
temper and conciliation, and that every gentle- 
man should, when convinced of his error, be 
prepared to make ample apology. As far back 
as 1803, he had effectively shamed an officer 
who, maybe overcome by the Indian climate, 
had sent him an offensive, ill-considered tirade, 
by addressing him thus: “ My dear Colonel, 
we shall get on very well, but it will be better 
when you have a fit of the bile to keep it to 
yourself, and not give it me in a letter.” 
Striking testimony as are the published 
Despatches to Wellington’s exceptional energy 
of mind and body, to his wide-ranging and 
penetrating grasp of detail, to his sound com- 
mon sense, to his determination to win fine! 
victory, though at his own pace and not at the 
panicky behest of ministers or allies, they bea" 
even more striking witness to the Duke’s in 
tegrity as a military commander, an adminis- 
trator, a public servant of his King and Countr) 





Time and again, he declared his principles c © 


conduct, the diligent pursuit of which ofte 
led to his censure of weaker subordinates. H 
told a French duke in 1814 that: “ No powe 
on earth shall induce me to depart from what 
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| am serving. 
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The battle of Vitoria, June 21, 1813; Wellington receiving intelligence from a Spanish peasant on 
French dispositions; oil painting by T. ones Barker 


nceive to be my duty towards the Sovereigns 
” Likewise in India, he declared 
at: “‘ The war will be eternal if nobody is ever 
be forgiven; and I certainly think that the 


British Government cannot intend to make the 


ritish troops the instruments of the Peshwah’s 
venge. ... When the empire of the Company 
ast India] is so great, little dirty passions 
ust not be suffered to guide its measures.” 
The more tangled the intrigues about him, 
» straighter a path of conduct he felt com- 
\led to follow. “‘ I would sacrifice Gwalior, or 
ry frontier of India, ten times over,” he wrote, 
n order to preserve our credit for scrupulous 
d faith, and the advantages and honor we 
ined by the late war and the peace; and we 
ist not fritter them away in arguments, 
awn from overstrained principles of the laws 
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of nations, which are not understood in this 
country. What brought me through many 
difficulties in the war and negotiations for peace? 
The British good faith, and nothing else.” 

Wellington could be cold, harsh and 
haughty; he could be severe, and sometimes 
unjust, as in his much criticized letter about 
the retreat from Burgos, and his still more 
notorious reference to “ the scum of the earth 
as common soldiers.” But, although human 
warmth and emotion rarely surfaced from 
behind his hooked nose and judging eyes, al- 
though his private life was not without blemish, 
and although his opinion of his fellowmen was 
often disillusioned and intolerant, he showed 
himself to be a military commander not only 
of the highest stature, but of patriotism, 
integrity and disinterested devotion. 








the eighteenth century, as we look back 

on it from the specialism of our own 
time, is the vast diversity of interests that so 
many of its leading figures managed to en- 
compass. There is nothing wildly improbable 
about finding a link between the American War 
of Independence and actuarial practice; there 
may be several such links. What is surprising 
is to find one of them in the person of a dis- 
senting minister in Newington Green. Richard 
Price is indeed one of the more unlikely charac- 
ters in the dramatic history of the City of 
London. He had more than one connection 
with the City, but he had wider interests out- 
sid it, and he deserves to be better remembered 
than he is. 

He was born in 1723, in Glamorgan, of Non- 
conformist parents, and his cousin, it may be 
noted in passing, was the Maid of Cefn Idfa, 
whose death in 1727 has passed into Welsh 
legend. Both his parents died before he was 
seventeen; and he came to London to seek 
the advice and help of his uncle, Samuel 
Price, who shared a pastorate with Isaac Watts. 
His uncle lodged him in Pudding Lane and 
entered him in the Dissenting academy at 
Walthamstow, one of the Nonconformist 
centres of advanced education which in the 
eighteenth century had so high a reputation as 
to attract many distinguished Anglican pupils. 
After four years there he became the private 
chaplain to a Mr. Streatfield at Stoke Newing- 
ton, where he stayed until he was thirty-three, 
serving at the same time as occasional minister 
at the English Presbyterian church in Old 
Jewry. Upon Streatfield’s death in 1756, Price 
received a legacy, and in the following year 
married; his bride, Sarah Blundell, was the 
only daughter of a man ruined in the South Sea 
Bubble, whose inheritance was yet “a few 
thousand pounds ” and a house at the corner of 
King Street, Cheapside. She had been brought 
up, and remained, an Anglican, and she was an 
invalid for most of the thirty years of their 
married life; but in spite of the differences 
in their background and outlook they were 
devotedly happy together. 

It was in the years following his marriage 
that Price entered on the more public part of 
his career, though still not in any manner likely 
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Life 
Insurance 


and the War of 


Independence 


Even by the standards of the eighteenth 
century —a period when it was still possible 
to be the master of more arts than one — 
Richard Price was conspicuous for 
the vast variety of his interests. They 
embraced divinity, philosophy, mathematics, 
life assurance, the problems of population, 
the cause of the American Colonists and 


the revolutionary movement in France. 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


to be of particular interest to the City. His 
first published work, in 1758, was a refutation 
of Hume’s philosophy, which attracted very 
wide notice, including that of Hume himself, 
and it was as a philosopher that Price’s first 
reputation was to be established; for the rest 
of his life he was to be engaged in public debate 
on the fundamentals of his religion, and it has 
been said that in his first appearance in print 
he anticipated a large part of the argument fo: 
Kant’s categorical imperative. But very soor 
afterwards, in 1761, he was asked (in his othe: 
capacity, as mathematician) to go through th: 
papers of the Rev. Thomas Bayes, who ha 
lately died, and among them he found an un 
finished paper on the question: “ Given th 
number of times an unknown event has hap 
pened and failed, required the chance that th 
probability of its happening in a single trial lie 
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ymewhere between any two degrees of pro- 
ability that may be named.” Modern actuarial 
ractice was to be profoundly affected by 
rice’s interest in that problem. 

In the next few years he wrote two theses on 

, the second earning him in 1765 the Fellow- 
hip of the Royal Society, in which so many 
emarkable men figured in those years of intel- 
‘ctual pioneering: Bayes had been F.R.S., and 
1e men whom Price already numbered among 
is closest friends, Benjamin Franklin and 
joseph Priestley, were also Fellows. (It may 
ere be added that in 1767 a later philosophical 
publication brought him the lifelong friendship 
f the Earl of Shelburne, later first Marquess 

Lansdowne, while in the congregation to 
vhich he now ministered in Newington Green 
-his church is still in existence there—he 
numbered Samuel Rogers and Mary Woll- 
stonecroft.) Another problem led him further; 
the connection between the science of chance 
and the actuarial principles of insurance is a 
close one, and Price now began to examine the 
insurance problems of the time. 

Life assurance was still a largely unknown 
business. As far back as the sixteenth century 
there are records of individual contracts of life 
assurance, but the business done bore hardly 
any relation to modern practice. It was norm- 
ally sought as collateral security for loans, and 
was for fixed—and usually short—terms. From 
the beginning the general state of health of the 
person assured was recognized as being a vital 
part of the proposal, as also were his chances of 
oreign travel; but there was no knowledge of 
he rates of mortality nor, in the early days, any 
tatistics upon which such knowledge could be 
founded. The life assurance that began to be 

)re extensively developed in the early days of 

e eighteenth century varied between the 
ainly gambling (and often fraudulent) con- 
acts on the lives of notabilities—Robert 
Valpole and Bonnie Prince Charlie were fair 
ecimens of the kind of risk enthusiastically 
ivassed, which eventually led to the passing 
the Gambling Act of 1774—-and the entirely 
nest but quite unscientific mutual aid prac- 
ed, for instance, by the University printers in 
ford. Under this the member paid a shilling 
ery third week and his widow or next of kin 
‘ceived upon his death a sum that varied with 
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RICHARD PRICE (1723—I79I): dissenting minister, 

Fellow of the Royal Society and “ one of the more un- 

likely figures in the dramatic history of the City of 
London.” Portrait by Benjamin West. 


the length of his membership. Such schemes, 
so long as they were well managed, were wel- 
come and useful, and a more elaborate enter- 
prise, the Amicable Society, launched in 1705 
by a Fleet Street bookseller, John Hartley, and 
not restricted to any sectional group, had an 
honourable history of more than a century and 
a-half before it was absorbed, in 1866, by the 
Norwich Union. 

But something more was needed, and the 
enquiring eighteenth century began to seek a 
basis for a much more extensive and reliable 
method of life assurance. Edmond Halley, who 
was a mathematician as well as an astronomer, 
had prepared a table based on the bills of 
mortality of Breslau, which gave some idea of 
the expectation of life at various ages; Abraham 
de Moivre had elaborated Halley’s Table in the 
seventeen twenties; and Thomas Simpson, 
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* Smelling out a Rat, or the Atheistical Revolutionist disturbed in his midnight calculations: ’ 


From “ Caricature History of the Georges "" by T. Wright, |867 
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caricature 


after Gillray, December 3rd, 1790, which shows Burke, who had recently published his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, surprising Dr. Price at his desk, amid all the apparatus of seditious and irreligious 
activity. 


another mathematician, carried the work still 
further, using the London mortality tables. But 
it is to James Dodson, who described himself 
as “accomptant, and teacher of the mathe- 
mathics,”’ that the credit belongs for the mathe- 
matical work which led to the setting up, in 
1762, of the first assurance business concerned 
primarily with life assurance on a modern and 
scientific basis, the Society for Equitable 
Assurances on Lives and Survivorships. The 
Equitable, as it has been known to succeeding 
generations, was a mutual society and was from 
the outset well conceived and well managed; 
and it was in his association with the Equitable 
that Price found his place in the financial life 
of the City of London. 

He was a little uneasy about the enjoyment 
he took in mathematics, for although he had 
not followed the Calvinist doctrines of his 
parents—he was himself a Unitarian—he still 
tended to consider as sinful every activity that 


did not tend to the direct service of God. But 
the Royal Exchange and London Assurances, 
conducting their embryo life insurance in 
orthodox fashion, and the newer Equitable, 
adopting what they could of the new principles 
of the business, were not alone in the field of 
life assurance: they were meeting the competi- 
tion of a whole range of individual and joint 
enterprises which, like the fire insurance pro- 
jects of a few years earlier, sought to share the 
new source of profit without any attempt tc 
understand how profit could be gained by 
insured as well as insurer. There wer: 
numbers of fraudulent or near-fraudulent pro 
jectors whose work inevitably brought distres 
in its train; and this circumstance justified Pric: 
in his own eyes in the enjoyment he obtained 
the study of life assurance principles. In 176 
he wrote a paper on the “ Expectations o 
Lives ” (which was read to the Royal Society 
and in 1770 he published his “ Observations o1 
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t » Proper Method of Calculating the Values of 
R versions Depending upon Survivorships.” 
B now he had already far more understanding 
o the problems involved in this special study 
thin the practitioners whose work he was 
criticizing. He next turned to annuities and 
pensions, and in 1771 dedicated to Shelburne 
his “‘ Observations on Reversionary Payments,” 
which the historian of insurance has called 
ie greatest classic in actuarial science.” In 
that work he condemned the generality of 
schemes then before the public in which, he 
pointed out, “ the leading persons among the 
present members will be the first annuitants, 
and they are sure of being gainers; and the 
more insufficient the scheme is on which a 
society is formed the greater will be the gains 
of the first annuitants.” But he praised the 
work of the Equitable; and this concern further 
proved its far-sightedness by forthwith enlist- 
ing him as consultant. From Newington Green 
he regularly for many years rode, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, on a white horse to the Equit- 
able office near Blackfriars Bridge; and it is 
pleasant to read that the appreciation of the 
Equitable directors was expressed in presents 
of scientific apparatus. 

His insurance researches had led him to 
inguire also into the problems of population— 
and it is hard for us to appreciate how little 
our ancestors knew, in the absence of machinery 
of census, of the changing pattern of population 
and on these he took the gloomy and quite 
staken view that England was becoming de- 
populated. His interest in insurance prompted 


him also to an interest in the National finances: 
he was an enthusiastic advocate of a Sinking 
Fund to clear the national debt, and his advice 


was sought by the Younger Pitt. He submitted 
three schemes, of which Pitt adopted the least 
efi cient—and, incidentally, made no acknow- 
lecement of the source of it. Price’s views on 
Government finance were as gloomy as his 
op ions on population, and he cannot be rated 
hic ly as an economist; but he can be given 
crit for urging on the Government the 
ability of taking the National Debt more 
sc ously than it had sometimes been taken in 
th previous half century. 

ven in the eighteenth century, that last 
ey ‘ing age in which it was possible for a man 


to be master of more arts than one, Price’s City 
activities formed a strange strand in the pattern 
of his life. It is worth remarking, in any des- 
cription of so multifarious a career, that his 
ministry, the least dramatic part of it, was 
always for him the most important: he was a 
deeply religious man. But, largely forgotten as 
he is today by philosopher and actuaries alike, 
he was in his time a notable public figure, loved 
and admired by his friends, and a figure of evil 
genius in the eyes of those who detested 
the Radical Dissenters. Boswell, attacking in 
a footnote the “pernicious doctrines” of 
Priestley, protests that Johnson had never, as 
had been suggested, endured or solicited an 
interview with Dr. Priestley: “ I was present 
at Oxford when Dr. Price, even before he had 
rendered himself so generally obnoxious by his 
zeal for the French Revolution, came into a 
company where Johnson was, who instantly 
left the room. Much more would he have 
reprobated Dr. Priestley.” 
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The Amicable Society’s offices in Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street. Engraving of 1801. 








The pernicious doctrines which Boswell 
ascribed to Priestley were, of course, mainly 
his religious views; but the “zeal for the 
French Revolution,” which also distressed 
Boswell, was a natural sequel to the enthusiastic 
espousal by Price and Priestley, and the majority 
of their liberal friends, of the American 
Revolution that had preceded it. Price’s corre- 
spondence, a fascinating diversity of mathe- 
matics, religion and philosophy, included 
letters to and from some of the men who made 
the new America: Benjamin Franklin the most 
notable of them, but with others—Charles 
Chauncy, John Winthrop, Ezra Stiles, Edward 
Wigglesworth, Arthur Lee, Benjamin Rush— 
contributing a vivid picture of the American 
approach to war, reluctant but resolute, of the 
war itself and of the rebuilding that followed it. 
Reading these letters now, one has the clearest 
possible impression of the heart-searchings— 
and the anger—which preceded the taking up 
of arms, and of the hope long sustained among 
good and sincere men that the Government of 
what was still the mother country could be 
brought to see reason. They wrote to Price as a 
known sympathizer with their cause; and, 
viewed in the perspective of two hundred years, 
their letters are obviously those of the best kind 
of patriot. One of the most tantalizing “ ifs ” 
of all history must surely be: what would have 
happened thereafter if men of Price’s views had 
been the Government of the day ? 

It has been said that it was Price who sug- 
gested the throwing of the tea into Boston 
harbour; his pamphlet “‘ Observations on Civil 
Liberty,” in which were outlined both the 
Commonwealth ideal and the federal principle 
upon which the United States were to be estab- 
lished, was certainly one of the inspirations 
of the Declaration of Independence; the infant 
Congress was to ask him almost at once to come 
over to set the new government’s finances on 
the right lines, an invitation that he refused 
because, he said, he was too old to face such an 
uprooting. His American influence was pro- 
found and the new America recognized it—in 
for example, the granting by Yale University 
of an honorary LL.D.; the only other degree 
conferred on that same day was an LL.D. to 
George Washington. 

The French Revolution promised to be as 
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glorious an establishment of liberty as th: | 
American, and Price was not the only English- | 


man to welcome it; after all, the civil liberty 


iN 


pamphlet had brought Price the Freedom cf | 


the City of London. The atmosphere of the 
time brought into considerable public notic: 
the Revolution Society which for nearly a 
hundred years had annually been quietly cele- 
brating the English Revolution of 1688, and 
while the meeting of 1788 had naturally been 
an important one for the Society that for 1789 
acquired fortuitously an additional significance. 


Price accepted the invitation to deliver the | 


sermon at this meeting, and when it was later 
published it was widely read. It was to be his 
last important public appearance; in 1791 he 
died, too soon to be disillusioned by the 
Terror, and later in the year, at the “ Con- 
stitutional ” dinner which was to be the excuse 
for the Birmingham riots that drove Priestley 
from that city, one of the toasts was “ To the 
memory of Dr. Price, and of those illustrious 
sages who have enlightened mankind on the 
true principles of Civil Society.” Even if not all 
his fellow citizens thought of him as the good 
Dr. Price, there were a good many who did; 
and we can well look back at him as one whose 
whole career was devoted to the cause of reason. 

His achievement in life assurance at least 
was beyond doubt—and he had done the 
Equitable better service than merely giving 
them his own excellent advice. He was himself 
childless, and had taken into his household his 
nephew, William Morgan, who followed closely 
in his footsteps; and in 1773, upon the death of 
the Equitable’s actuary, Price suggested that 
his nephew should succeed him. Morgan filled 
the post for fifty years (it may be added that he, 
too, became a F.R.S.), and carried his uncle’s 
studies to an even finer development. Morgan 
and Price may be regarded as the fathers of the 
actuaries’ science, and indeed Morgan too had 
other scientific interests, and was incidenta'ly 
the first observer of X-rays, long before it was 
understood what they were. But Morgan’s | fe 
was a much less varied one than Price’s. T1¢ 
times were changing, and already a chos-n 
career tended more completely to occupy on’ 
whole energies. And, of course, wher 
Morgan was talented, Price had perhaps 
touch of something more than talent. 
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By C. A. MACARTNEY 





and the 
Hungarian 
Rising 
of 1703-11 


In the spring of 1703, the Hungarian 
people broke into spontaneous revolt against 
Habsburg rule and, under the 
leadership cf Francis Rakéczi IT, for 
eight years maintained their 

struggle for national liberty. 


RANCIS RAKOCZI THE SECOND is one of those 
Piisure of history that the most dry-as-dust 

chronicling cannot altogether divest of 
romance, or of pathos. He came of famous 
stock, on both sides. His paternal great-grand- 
father and grandfather had been Princes of 
Transylvania in the age when that obscure 
tangle of mountains had suddenly emerged as a 
factor in the European balance of power and a 
haven for Protestant liberties. Francis’ father, 
Francis I, although excluded by the Sultan 
from the succession in Transylvania in favour 
of « more submissive rival, was still one of the 
g magnates of Hungary, in the north- 
e2:ern corner of which he possessed enormous 
estotes, and he married a wife of a stock hardly 
le distinguished than his own: Ilona Zrinyi, 
mn. -e of the famous general and poet, Miklés 
Z> syi, a great hero of the Turkish wars. When, 
in '664, the Emperor Leopold concluded the 
h. xiliating Peace of Vasvar, in Hungarian eyes 







Photo: Hungarian I 

In popular imagination he came to figure as Hungary’s 
outstanding romantic champion; portrait of RAKOCZI 
(1676-1735), by an unknown artist, in the National 
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Museum, Budapest 


an unnecessary sacrifice of the nation’s interests, 
a group of discontented magnates, led by the 
Palatine himself, Wesselényi, determined to 
call in French aid and throw off the Habsburg 
rule. The ill-conceived conspiracy was betrayed 
to Vienna in 1671 and its participants, who 
included both Francis Rakoczi and his father- 
in-law, Peter Zrinyi, were arrested. Zrinyi, 
with others, was executed; Rakdéczi bought 
himself off, at a heavy price, but died in 1676, 
the year of his son’s birth. Six years later, his 
widow married Imre Thokély, who had re- 
newed the struggle against the Habsburgs, this 
time by the side of the Turks. The little Francis 
spent three years of his infancy in the fortress of 
Munkacs, which his dauntless mother defended 
against the Imperial armies. 

But by this time, Ilona Thékély and her 
husband had only a small fraction of the 
country behind them. Few Hungarians were 
willing to oppose the expulsion of the Turks 





from Hungary, a task that the Imperial armies 
had at last seriously undertaken. As early as 
1687 the Emperor Leopold exacted from a 
cowed Diet recognition of the hereditary right 
of his family, in the male line, to the Hungarian 
Crown, and renunciation of the ancient jus 
resistendi against breach of his oath by the 
Monarch which had been a recognized right of 
the Hungarian nation since 1222, and had been 
invoked by Wesselényi as legal basis for his 
proposed action. In the course of the next 
years, Leopold established his rule almost over 
all Hungary, including Transylvania, which he 
organized under a separate Gubernium, while 
refusing to admit its title to a Prince of its own. 

Meanwhile, Ilona Thékély having followed 
her husband into exile, Leopold had made the 
young Francis Rak6éczi his own ward, entrust- 
ing the direct care of him to Bishop Kollonics, 
the right hand of his Hungarian policy: the 
fanatic to whom his enemies attributed the say- 
ing that his policy towards Hungary was first to 





s 
From: “ Franz Rakéczi,"’ by F. von Hengelmiller, Stuttgart, 1913 
A magnate’s daughter and niece of a poet, ILONA 
(HELEN) ZRINYI, mother of Francis Rakéczi II, and 
defender of Munkdcs against the Imperial armies 
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conquer her, then beggar her, then Catholicize: 
her, then Germanize her. The boy was put i: 
charge of the Jesuits and sent to school at 
Neuhaus, in Bohemia, thence to the Universit’ 
of Prague. This course of treatment seemed to 
have been completely successful in weaning 
Francis from his family traditions. He grew up 
into a gentle, reserved youth, a great reader and 
deeply religious, modest and unassuming and 
apparently quite without personal ambition. 
After he had completed his studies, he was sent 
soldiering to the Palatinate, where he made a 
love-match with the youthful Charlotte Amalic, 
Duchess of Hessen-Rheinfeld. His loyalty to 
the dynasty seemed, and probably was, quite 
sincere. When he reached his majority, in 1697, 
he was allowed to go to Hungary to take over his 
vast inheritance. 

He found the country already seething with 
disaffection. The aphorism attributed to 
Kollonics seems to have been apocryphal; but 
in Hungarian eyes, it represented his policy, 
and Leopold’s, fairly enough. Forty-four 
thousand men, three-quarters of the entire 
Imperial Army, were quartered up and down 
Hungary, constituting an army of occupation, 
each of whose commanders, in practice, exer- 
cised a local military dictatorship, against which 
even the handful of “ civilian commissioners,” 
also Leopold’s nominees, were powerless; the 
regular Hungarian constitutional authorities 
were never even consulted, nor any other pre- 
tence made to respect the constitution. Devas- 
tated and impoverished as it was, the country 
had to meet the exactions of this big force, 
besides furnishing a heavy contribution to the 
Imperial exchequer. Suspects languished by 
the thousand in prison, or perished by the 
hundred on the gallows. Persecution of the 
Calvinists was particularly intense. And 
property was no more safe than life. A com- 
mission, the Neoacquistica, was going on 
circuit, calling on landowners to prove their 
titles to their estates, pronouncing confiscatio::s 
and bestowing the confiscated lands on pa~- 
tisans of the Court, more often than not no:1- 
Hungarians. 

As by far the wealthiest man in the neig |- 
bourhood, Rakéczi at once found hims: If 
treated almost as a sovereign prince, st 
rounded by courtiers and petitioners, and nea: 'y 
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) all he petitions were in the same vein, entreat- 


in; him to follow in the footsteps of his ances- 
tor. and save Hungary from foreign tyranny. 
Al were agreed that his name would be enough 
to raise the country; one band of enthusiasts 
actually tried to kidnap him and put him 
forcibly at their head. 

.Akéczi did not yield easily to persuasion; 
on the occasion of the attempted kidnapping, 
he went to Vienna and suggested exchanging 
his estates for others elsewhere in the Monarchy. 
The man who finally overcame his scruples was 
Ferdinand’s own civilian Commissioner for 
North Hungary, Count Miklés Bercsényi, a 
man who for years had served Leopold faith- 
fully, but now at last convinced himself, and 
convinced Rakéczi, that there was no course left 
but resistance. It was under the influence of 
Bercsényi, who thereafter remained closely 
associated with him, being regarded by some as 
his genius, by others as his evil genius, that 
Rakoczi gave way. He wrote letters to Louis 
XIV of France and to his Minister, Barbesieux. 
This was in 1700. 

The immediate result was simply personal 
disaster for Rakoczi. The French received his 
overtures with reserve and the bearer of his 
letters betrayed them to Vienna. He was 
arrested and thrown into prison. Friends, how- 
ever, contrived his escape and he got away to 
Poland, where Bercsényi was waiting for him, 
and thence he resumed his correspondence with 
Louis, pointing out to him how greatly a revolt 
in Hungary would help his cause now that 
European war was just breaking out. 

Even now, Louis was somewhat hesitant, 
but in the spring of 1703, the people of North- 
Eastern Hungary themselves broke into spon- 
tancous revolt, and in reply to their repeated 
appeals, Rakéczi acted at last and, issuing a 
proclamation which called on “ all true Hun- 
gar ans, priests and laymen, nobles and 
cor mons ” to follow him, crossed the Car- 
p2. cians into his own lands. 

he revolt, now spreading like wildfire, was 
sor ething that Hungarian history had seldom, 
if ver, seen before. It was.not one of those 
ris .gs—in which some earlier centuries had 

rich—of an ambitious magnate followed 
wi y-nilly by his men. The original insurgents 
w > almost all small men: the bulk of them 








Fror 


* Franz Rakéczi,"’ by F. von Hengelmiller 


Francis Rakéczi’s step-father; IMRE THOKOLY (1657- 
1705); Hungarian patriot leader who preferred 
Turkish support to Austrian rule 


Rak6éczi’s own peasants, whose numbers, how- 
ever, were swollen by many fugitives from 
persecution, small nobles dispossessed of their 
lands or disbanded soldiers of the Turkish wars 
who had sought refuge under the shadow of his 
castles. There were among them Magyars and 
Slovaks, Ruthenes in great numbers, even 
Vlachs. At first he had not a single associate of 
repute, but neither was it a revolt of poor men 
against their lords; when Rakéczi came down 
from the mountains, the peasants fell on their 
knees in his path. 

The insurgents were largely untrained in 
war, and almost unarmed, but they had chosen 
their moment luckily. The war in the West had 
forced Leopold almost to denude Hungary of 
troops. Just as the revolt broke out, the last 
regiment quartered in North Hungary had 
received its marching orders for Bavaria. 
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Mansell Collection 


THE EMPEROR LEOPOLD I (1658-1705); in the eyes of 

Hungarians his policy was to conquer them, beggar 

them, Catholicize and Germanize them. Engraving by 
Peter Shenck 


There were left in all the country only some 
eight thousand men in Transylvania, and an- 
other four thousand in little garrisons up and 
down Hungary. The commander of one of 
these garrisons, Count Alexander Karolyi, had 
inflicted an initial defeat on the insurgents, and 
the Counties called out the noble levée against 
the advancing peasants. But in a few extra- 
ordinary weeks all this changed. Karolyi went 
over to Rakéczi, followed by other commanders. 
One after the other the Counties and the great 
nobles joined him. Only a few on the Austrian 
frontier and a few more in Transylvania refused. 
Soon he had under him an army of no less than 
seventy thousand men, and was master of two- 
thirds of the country. At the turn of the year, 
Karolyi was even raiding Moravia and Lower 
Austria. ‘The French, too, were interested at 
last and were sending Rakéczi subsidies, first 
10,000 livres a month, ther 50,000, and in- 
structors for his troops, and the British Ambas- 
sador was urgently begging Leopold to remedy 
the Hungarians’ grievances. 

That no settlement could be reached in 1703 
or 1704 was due mainly to Leopold’s obstinacy: 


he opened negotiations through an intermediar ) 
but offered no substantial concession, althoug 1 
Rakoczi would have accepted gladly an equi'- 
able settlement, and asked nothing for himsel”. 
After Leopold died in May 1705, his son and 
successor, Joseph I, re-opened the negotiation», 
and sensible man as he was, and appreciative of 
the reality of the Hungarians’ grievances, would 
have gone a considerable way to meet them. 
But by that time the Hungarians, on their side, 
had burnt many of their boats. 
sylvanians had begun by electing Rak6czi their 
Prince, an honour that he had not sought, but 
to which, thereafter, he clung. Then a Diet, got 
together in 1705, demanded, together with 
reparation for a host of specific grievances, 
recognition of Transylvania’s right to elect its 
own sovereign prince; repeal of the concessions 


extracted by Leopold from the Diet of 1687, | 


and an international guarantee by outside 
Powers of Hungary’s liberties. 
conditions that the Emperor could not have 
accepted save under extreme military duress, 
and by now he was no longer in such straits. 
Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim had blown 
away for ever the vision of French and Bavarian 
troops joining hands with Hungarian in the 
streets of Vienna. Imperial troops had re- 
conquered parts of Hungary itself and the 
nation’s struggle had turned into one for 
survival. 

The whole weight of this struggle rested on 
Rak6czi’s shoulders, for he had now become 
the official head of the nation. The scratch Diet 
of 1705, confronted with a constitutional situa- 
tion to which it could find no parallel, had 
adopted an emergency solution, based on a 
Polish precedent: it had constituted itself the 
“Confederated Estates of Hungary” and 
elected Rak6éczi “‘ Prince Commander of the 
Confederation,” while placing at his side a 
Council of twenty-four “senators” and a 
smaller Council for economic and financial 
questions. This step, of course, to some extent 
robbed his movement of its original popu/ar 
character, transforming it into a chapter in tie 
time-honoured constitutional struggle of tie 
Hungarian “ nation” for privileges, many of 
which rested on a narrow class basis; but it 
must be said that throughout his brief period of 
power, Rak6czi invariably threw his weight »n 
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side of the people, whose idol he remained. 
Che only other internal issue, beside the 
fin acial, which was, of course, a function of the 
int national problem and shared its difficulties, 
was that of religious toleration; Rakdéczi suc- 
ceeded in persuading his followers to respect 
the principle of toleration, and even to extend 
it by the assertion that the lord had no juris- 
diction over the consciences of his subjects. 
But overwhelmingly the biggest problems were 
the twin ones of welding the kuruc hordes into 
an efficient army, and securing for Hungary 
the foreign help without which she could not 
hope to survive. 

In the former field, Rakéczi personally dis- 
played great energy and a notable gift for 
organization. The problem was the more 
difficult because the number of his forces fluc- 
tuated almost from month to month, according 
to how much of the country was under his 
control; but since he continued to recruit 
peasants for them—freely conferring 
“nobility,” sometimes on whole areas, to 
facilitate this—they were always much larger 
than any army that Hungary had ever before 
known. By a remarkable feat of organization, 
Rakoczi succeeded in getting this force enrolled 
in coherent formations and provided with 
uniforms and some, although never enough, 
arms. He also struggled hard, with the help of 
his French instructors, to teach the Hungarians 
the modern methods of warfare that were being 
applied in the West, and which, as he perceived, 
could alone be effective against armed and dis- 
ciplined troops. Here he was only very partially 
successful: his commanders persisted in their 
traditional tactics of swift surprise raids by 
small bodies, followed by as quick retreats, 
which caused little damage to the Imperial 
armies; and he was not able even himself to 
devise, much less impose on his subordinates, a 
we |-thought-out, unified strategic plan. Thus, 
as ‘e¢ months went on and the balance of man- 
po er shifted against the Hungarians, their 
de! ats came to outnumber their victories, and 
the » morale sank. After each defeat part of the 
tre os dispersed, never to return to the colours, 
an it became ever more difficult to recruit 
re orcements. 

‘eanwhile, the international situation con- 
tin ed to deteriorate. Louis, anxious to prevent 


a reconciliation between the Hungarians and 
the Emperor, fed them through a special envoy 
with a trickle of subsidies and instructors, and 
a far more lavish spate of encouraging words, 
but always evaded committing himself too 
deeply. In 1705 Rakéczi told him that he 
would not bind himself to make peace unless 
Louis on his side concluded with him, as Prince 
of Transylvania, an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and gave him a written pledge not to 
make peace with the Emperor without him. 
Louis returned inconclusive answers, which were, 
however, specious enough to. encourage the 
guileless Rak6czi to persist in his hopes, against 
the advice of Bercsényi and others, and in that 
faith to reject overtures made by Joseph in 
1706, with the help of British and Dutch media- 
tors, although Joseph was willing to grant an 
amnesty and a large measure of internal reform, 
and even the mediators advised dropping the 
demands for an international guarantee and 
separation for Transylvania. In 1707 Rakéczi 
even persuaded the Diet of Onod to declare 
that “ Joseph was not the king of Hungary,” 
under the impression that Louis would now 
conclude the desired alliance, but nothing came 
except renewed evasions. Now Rakoczi 
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THE EMPEROR JOSEPH I (1705-1711), @ conciliatory 
prince who found, on his accession, that the Hungarians 
had “ burnt their toats.”” Engraving by Basan 








plunged into a maze of diplomatic negotiations, 
too complex for his ingenuous and somewhat in- 
experienced soul, and leading him nowhere; 
none of the foreign Princes—Bavaria, Poland, 
Sweden, Prussia—to whom, with complete 
abnegation of self, he offered the Crown of 
Hungary, was willing to burn his fingers on so 
uncertain and dangerous a treasure. And while 
he sent his agents the round of the European 
Courts, the fighting slackened in the West, and 
the Emperor was able to concentrate ever more 
troops against Hungary. In the summer of 
1708 the kuruc army was heavily defeated at 
Trencsen. Much of the infantry dispersed 
irretrievably and the local commanders began 
to go over to the Imperial side. Further defeats 
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followed in 1709 and 1710. By the end of tle 
latter year only north-eastern Hungary, tle 


quarter where the rising had begun, was left ‘0 | 


carry iton. The distress of the Hungarians wis 


enhanced by a terrible epidemic of plagu:, | 


which carried off over four hundred thousand 
persons in Hungary and Transylvania—near y 
one in every six of the population and five times 
as many as had fallen in battle. 

A party at the Court of Vienna urged carry- 
ing on the war until Hungary was completely 


crushed, but Joseph preferred to try for a 


reconciliation and allowed the Hungarian Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his field army, Count John 
Palffy, to open negotiations. Palffy wrote to 
Rakéczi’s lieutenant, Karolyi. Karolyi showed 
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1e letter to Rakéczi, who authorized him to 
reat with Palffy. The negotiations were 
elayed partly by the death of Joseph, partly 
y the hesitations of Rakéczi, who shortly 
efore had concluded a treaty with Peter the 
jreat—a totally unreliable one—and was now 
ptimistic of obtaining Russian help. On April 
oth, 1711, however, Palffy and Karolyi agreed 
on terms that ended the hostilities. Charles, 
now Emperor in his brother’s place,’ retracted 
none of the concessions that his father had 
exacted from the Hungarians, but promised not 
to attempt to merge Hungary in his other 
dominions, but to rule the country in accord- 
ance with its own laws, as they had emerged in 
1687, including those guaranteeing Protestant 
freedoms, and to listen to the Hungarians’ 
complaints at a Diet to be convoked im- 
mediately. There was to be a general amnesty 
for everyone swearing loyalty to the Crown 
within three weeks. Rakoczi did not take advan- 
tage of this last grace. With a few followers, he 
made his way to Paris, and afterwards to 
Turkey. When war again broke out between the 
Empire and the Porte, he made one more 
attempt to raise Hungary against the Habs- 
burgs, but it was ineffectual. The evening of 
his life was spent in literary pursuits and 
religious meditation. -He died in 1735. 
Rakéczi’s life was full of failures and dis- 
appointments. For a few months in 1703 and 
1704 there seemed a serious possibility that his 
forces would tip the scales in favour of France 
in the European war, and had they done so, he 
would have altered the history of Europe. But 
the scales, after trembling, tilted against him, 
and thereafter Hungary was never again a 
decisive factor in the European equation. She 
may have prolonged for a little the course of 
te War of the Spanish Succession: she cer- 
toinly did not affect its outcome. 
After 1704 or 1705, again, there was never 
’ real prospect for Hungary, or for Tran- 
vania, to throw off Habsburg rule. From 
I ungary’s point of view, the continuation of the 
S uggle was a sheer waste of the nation’s blood 
| resources; worse than useless, since the 
ms offered by Joseph I in 1706 were better 
in those that the nation received at Szatmar. 
far as internal developments are concerned, 
‘ Rakéczi years are purely episodic. The pos- 
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sibility that the popular character of the original 
rising would leave its imprint on social condi- 
tions vanished when the Diet of Szécsényi 
took charge in 1705, while the ad hoc political 
structure set up by that Diet—which was never 
meant to be more than _provisional—dis- 
appeared, to the general advantage, in 1711. 

That Rak6czi came in the nineteenth century 
to figure in the Hungarian popular imagination 
as the outstanding champion, in all ages, and 
most romantic personification of the ideal of 
national liberty, is due partly to the chance 
that a popular romantic historian wove round 
him a legend that was generally accepted, 
because pleasing to a people who saw in the 
picture the qualities that it liked to think its 
own. But this is not to say that even his failure 
was in vain. If the Habsburgs of the eighteenth 
century treated Hungary with incomparably 
more respect and humanity than Leopold had 
done, this was, beyond doubt, chiefly due to 
the profound and lasting impression made on 
them by the elemental outburst of 1703 that 
chose Rakéczi for its inspiration. They doubted 
whether the Monarchy could survive a repeti- 
tion of 1703, and they now saw that the 
danger could be averted only by a policy of 
pacification. 

And in one respect, his legend does Francis 
Rakéczi no more than justice. He was often 
unsuccessful, he was not always wise, but in 
purity of motive, in modesty, selflessness and 
magnanimity he never failed. Not one of his 
actions can be traced to selfishness or to personal 
ambition. An unhappy childhood and, after- 
wards, a burden that he seems often to have 
felt too heavy for his shoulders made him 
reticent and diffident in all his sayings, but on 
one occasion, when his integrity seemed to be 
questioned, he burst out: 

“* Have I deserved this of thee, my country ? 
Since my exile I have devoted to thee my life, 
my blood, my all. I have spurned my wife, my 
children, my happiness. For the love my fore- 
bears, like myself, bore to thee and to restore 
thy liberties to their flowering of old I have 
jeopardized all these things, have sacrificed 
blood and faith. . . . Thou knowest, Lord, that 
I am true of heart and seek no private end. 
Suffer not, my beloved country, this reproach 
upon me! ” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EAST-WEST REUNION 


By Joseph Gill, S. J. 
(Cambridge University Press. 


TH: COUNCIL OF FLORENCE. 
153 pp. & 2 plates. 
\7S. 6d.) 

The Council of Florence was the second great 
attempt, during the last centuries of Byzantium, to 
hea! the schism between the Grek and Roman 
Churches. In 1274, the Council of Lyons had effected 
the spiritual unity of Christendom under Rome. On 
July 6th, 1439, that unity was once again solemnly 
proclaimed at Florence. In both cases the Union was 
superficial and short-lived; and in both the initiative 
was taken by the Byzantines, primarily to save their 
capital and the remnants of their Empire from 
conquest. In the thirteenth century, however, 
the potential conqueror has been himself a Christian, 
Charles of Anjou; and he could be restrained by the 
moral force of a powerful Pope. In the fifteenth 
century, the danger came from the infidel Turk; and 
the moral authority of the Papacy was seriously 
weakened by the conciliar movement which, in the 
Councils of Constance and Basel, presented a 
challenge to the whole constitution of the Roman 
Church. 

This is the first full history of the Council; and no 
one was better placed to write it than Fr. Gill. For 
several years, working with the late Fr. Georg 
Hofmann, he has been concerned with editing the 
surviving Greek and Latin Acts of the Council, 
which, together with the famous Memoirs of the 
Greek deacon Syropoulos, give a detailed account of 
what took place, and what was said by the Greek and 
Latin representatives, during the long discussions 
first at Ferrara in 1438 and then in Florence. The 
result is a fine piece of impartial scholarship—for 
Fr. Gill has no illusions about the Council— 
thoroughly documented, beautifully produced and 
admirably written. There are memorable descriptive 
passages and character studies; and even the chapters 
on the theological debates can be read almost 
painlessly. These, indeed, are the core of the whole 
book, for at the time the doctrinal and dogmatic 
issues were the most important thing of all. The 
Greeks objected in particular to the Roman conception 
of the primacy of the apostolic see, to the Roman 
doctrine of purgatory, and to the western use of 
unleavened bread in the Sacrament. But above all 
they protested against the addition to the orthodox 
creed of the filiogue, which implied that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son; and a 
very great part of the discussions turned on this one 
point. The argumentation was abstruse, to say the 
least; and it was not assisted, as Fr. Gill well shows, 
by the difficulties of interpretation between the 
Greek and Latin languages. 

Che preliminaries and arrangements for the 
Council showed many of the symptoms of a modern 
summit conference. To begin with, it became almost 
a race between Pope Eugenius IV and the Con- 
Cil.arists at Basel to win the favour of the Greeks. It was 
hichly significant that the Council was ultimately 
h under Papal auspices; for the diplomatic 

ory of the Pope proved the death-blow to the 
ccciliar movement. But it was a victory dearly 

b ight, as the whole Greek contingent of some 700 

p ‘sons had to be maintained in Italy at Papal 

esoense. (Fr. Gill argues, in fact, that it was for 





financial reasons and not, as the Pope made out, 
because of the plague, that the Council moved from 
Ferrara to Florence in 1439; for it was only there, by 
courtesy of the Medicis, that the Pope could get any 
more money). There were agonizing deliberations 
about precedence and seating arrangements; and 
both the Pope and the Byzantine Emperor were 
sensitive about the etiquette fitting to their rank. 
The Emperor John VIII worked hard to control his 
delegation, intervening in debates and making 
important suggestions and emendations. Yet he was 
not prepared to bully into submission Mark 
Eugenicus, the only one of the Greek hierarchy who 
refused to sign the act of Union; and, when he 
returned to Constantinople, he was in no hurry to 
implement the terms that he had himself accepted. 


Why then did the Union fail after 1439? Fr. Gill 
lays most of the blame on Mark Eugenicus and the 
later Patriarch George Scholarius, who “‘ with a small 
group of supporters conducted with impunity a 
steady campaign of propaganda against it in a 
sympathetic environment ° . He goes so far as to say 
that Eugenicus “ ought not to have been allowed such 
liberty of action ”’ ; he should have been suppressed by 
his Emperor and Church. But persecution might 
only have made a martyr of him for the anti- Unionist 
cause, as Michael VIII had discovered when he 
punished his recalcitrant Patriarch in 1274. Perhaps 
it would be equally legitimate to ask why so many 
Greeks did, in fact, accept Union, knowing that on 
Rome’s terms it was a betrayal of the long-accepted 
principle that their orthodox Empire and Church 
were the only stable things under heaven. By the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with the Turks 
already at the Bosphorus, many intelligent Greeks 
were sadly aware that that principle had ceased to 
bear much relation to the facts. Union with Rome 
seemed to some a comforting alternative; but it was 
also a way of making contact with the new and vigorous 
life of western Europe. Highly-educated men, like 
Bessarion of Nicaea or Gemistus Plethon, were 
intensely interested in bridging the intellectual gap 
between East and West, the more so as the ‘ Latins ’ 
(and not least in Florence) were now, almost for the 
first time desperately anxious to learn from the Greeks. 
Bessarion, who was created a Roman cardinal for his 
great work at Florence, soon abandoned the darkening 
orthodox world for the bright lights of Italy. Plethon, 
on the other hand, although he was one of the lay 
signatories of the Greeks at the Council, abandoned 
Christianity altogether in favour of Plato. But in 
Constantinople itself, even in its last hours, the old 
exclusive imperial idea died hard; and the Emperor 
John VIII, who to a great extent had inspired the 
Council in the hope of getting military aid if nothing 
else, felt perhaps a grudging admiration for Mark 
Eugenicus, the most obstinate opponent of Union, as 
being a more honest man than himself. As it was, 
Eugenicus’ propaganda fell on fertile ground. The 
die-hards of the Byzantine tradition positively 
rejoiced that the promised military aid from the West, 
tardily sent and badly managed, came to grief at the 
hands of the Turks at Varna in 1444. For they claimed 
that, if the Empire survived, it would be only because 
its inhabitants held fast to the faith of their fathers; 
if it fell, as fall it did fourteen years after the Council, 
it would be because that faith had been contaminated 
by the errors of the Latins. 


The Orthodox Church teday is no longer fortified 
by the might, or even the memory, of an Empire. 
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But ‘s adherents are still strenuous theologians; 
and | .¢ dogmatic issues that dominated the scene at 
Flor: ice will certainly be raised again, if the present 
plan f the Papacy to institute another oecumenical 
mate alizes. Fr. Gill’s splendid book, readable 
enou 4 in itself, will surely be required reading 
for a! interested in picking up the broken threads of 
the Council of 1439. 


D. M. NICOL. 


DARWIN UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


DARWIN AND THE DARWINIAN REVOLUTION. By 
Gertrude Himmelfarb. 422 pp. (Chatto & 
Windus. 42s.) 

Centenaries are excellent for repairing gaps in 
one’s education. By the end of this year it will be con- 
siderably more difficult than it was two or three years 
ago to be ignorant of the extent of the nineteenth- 
century revolution in. geology and biology, or to 
think that Darwin “‘ discovered’ Evolution. Already 
the conscientious reader who has done his duty by 
A Century of Darwin, 100 Years of Evolution, and 
Darwin’s Century, and is perhaps beginning to pant a 
little, may wonder whether he may now safely skip 
Dr. Himmelfarb’s contribution. If so, the answer, 
emphatically, is no. Her book is much more than 
another popular account of the development of 
evolutionary theory. Indeed, the less tough-minded 
of her readers may well find themselves scurrying 
back to the books mentioned above in order to 
reassure themselves that they really have got some 
tolerably clear notion of what was going on. This is 
not to insinuate that Dr. Himmelfarb’s work is 
muddied, but merely that it is probably better for 
second-formers, whose ideas need shaking out of 
their grooves, than for first-formers, who are just 
beginning to get a set of ideas at all. She aims at 
an account of Darwin’s intellectual journey in its full 
complexity, with all its paradoxes and inconsistencies. 

Iti s possible, by judicious selection from Darwin’s 
earlier life, to produce a smooth curve of ideas 
leading inevitably up to The Origin of Species. Dr. 
Himmelfarb, however, rejoices in the oddities, in the 
facts that “wont fit”, and in tracing the tortuous ways 
in which a theory may grow. She is sharply scornful 
of the cloudy phrases with which biographers have 
papered over gaps in the evidence. Confronted with 
a puzzling fact or an absence of evidence, she prefers 
to leave us puzzled or ignorant rather than spuriously 
satisfied. As one might expect, she has much fun 
with the psychoanalytic explanations of Darwin’s 
invalidism and his devotion to science, though hers 
isobviously an informed scepticism, not a no-damned- 
nonsense obscurantism. 

Dr. Himmelfarb constantly demands revision of 
received opinions. Thus, there is no evidence, 
beyond Darwin’s own claim in the Autobiography, 
that he became interested in mutability while on the 
Beag’>, and all the available evidence points to the 
contriry. His claim to have begun work on the species 
quest on as a “* Baconian”’ fact-gatherer is equally 
unfo: nded, as is the legend of the lonely invalid 
obsc: rely preparing his revolutionary coup. In fact, 
Dary n began as the wildest of speculators; and 
pum ing his colleagues for information was a 
tecor iized part of his method of accumulating 
etvid' :ce. More controversial than this is Dr. 
Him .elfarb’s treatment of Lyell. One is used to 
Sir | ichard Owen being roughly handled by his- 
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torians, but not to Lyell being so badly mauled He 
was, it seems, confused about the logic of his own 
theory, restrained from accepting evolution by - cial 
rather than scientific caution, yet too much >f a 
politician not to want a foot in the evolutionary ; irty, 
and finally hedged his endorsement of the ( -igin 
out of jealousy of his younger colleague. 

The climax of the book—though it continuc | for 
another 150 pages—is an analysis of the Orig.» so 
critical and so lacking any hint that it is at least a york 
of quite extraordinary merit (other than the me: it of 
persuasiveness, which, in a pejorative sense, is { eely 
granted), that one is left feeling that Dr. Himme farb 
must be an historian of singular purity, unconce “ned 
with any questions other than those of historical 
** infiuence ”’, to bother to write the biography of its 
author at all. But, in that case, why criticize the 
theory ? 

For all its perversities, however—and at times it 
does seem as if tidy outlines are being blurred less for 
the sake of a significant revision than as a display of 
cleverness and erudition for their own sakes—this is 
a scholarly, readable, comprehensive, always intel- 
ligent book, well worthy to sit beside the Auto- 
biography, to which, among other things, it provides 
so useful a commentary, on any shelf of Darwiniana. 
Whether, as the publishers claim, it implies that 
“* several chapters in the history of modern science 
will have to be rewritten ” depends on what you mean 
by a chapter. 


as 


J. W. Burrow. 











HISTORY TODAY 


As a result of the dispute in the United 
Kingdom printing industry that has occupied 
the past six weeks, the August issue of this 
magazine is late in its appearance. We hop 
to publish the September issue by September 
11th, and the October one by October 2n 
Thereafter, we shall have caught up with our 
normal date of publication, which is the la 
Friday in each month. 
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T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 

in a London coffee house. Early in the 

18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 
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